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Events of the Geek. 


THE long Battle of the Aisne still awaits a decision. 
Over a vast front it resembles siege operations, and 
against elaborately entrenched positions we must not 
expect that frontal attacks can succeed. The critical 
points of the line are at its extremities. Each combatant, 
as we read the very meagre news, is trying to outflank the 
other. The Allied attempt is moving probably in two 
directions, one northwards up the Oise Valley, and the 
other eastwards from Amiens. This second force has 
crossed the Somme and isnowat Peronne. This movement 
evidently goes well and begins seriously to threaten von 
Kluck. On the other hand, the German plan is evidently 
to throw forward its left, under the Crown Prince, down 
the Argonne, to menace the French flank. This move- 
ment is said to have reached Varennes. Meanwhile, the 
Bavarian army based on Metz is attempting to break 
through the Verdun-Toul chain of forts from 
the east. If it were to succeed, these two eastern 
armies would threaten the French not only in flank, 
but in rear. The issue is still in doubt, and it is quite 
premature to suppose that the Germans have been fight- 
ing a rear-guard action. Elsewhere the news on land is 
all good—the resumption of the Russian offensive in East 
Prussia, the continuation of the brilliant Russian march 
on Cracow, and the investment of the Bosnian capital by 
the Serbs. 


* * * 

Two official documents throw some light on the Battle 
of the Aisne. One is a general order from Sir John 
’ French, in which he praises “ the magnificent conduct ”’ 
of the men under his command, and predicts 
that if the Allies “only hold on with tenacity to the 
ground we have won for a very short time longer,’’ they 
will again be in “ full pursuit of a beaten enemy.’’ The 
narrative, by an officer of Sir John French’s staff, begins 
by explaining that the Battle of the Aisne is far 








from being, as had been hoped, a mere rearguard action. 
It describes here an advance and the capture of prisoners, 


| there repeated counter-attacks only with difficulty 
| repelled, and elsewhere the bombardment of our lines. 


Our men, in spite of heavy losses, are cheerful, and their 
commissariat achieves marvels. The Germans, ascaptured 
letters show, are often without bread, and many bat- 


| talions have lost practically all their officers. One letter, 


clearly written by an intelligent man, speaks of “ our 

moral being broken ”’ by the sense that after unheard of 
sacrifices nothing had been achieved. 
* * * 

A FURTHER instalment of the British Staff Officer’s 

most readable chronicle appeared on Friday morning. It 

insists that the great Aisne battle resembles siege opera- 


| tions, describes some German counter-attacks made with 
Lucellum “as 2 


bands playing, and warns us that the work of the German 


| artillery is not only good but excellent. Our infantry, 
(The Editor will be pleased to consider manuscripts if accom- | 


however, which bears the brunt of the attack, remains 
imperturbable, neither impressed nor depressed. It 
meets the German shells with a joke. Captured 
letters speak of the “truly hellish” effect of 
our infantry fire from concealed positions, and 
also of the brilliant work of the French artillery. 
“Tf we first beat the English,’ writes an officer, 
“the French resistance will soon be _ broken.” 
Another speaks of one regiment losing fifty-five out of 
sixty officers; a brigade is commanded by a major, and 
the one-year volunteers are commanding companies. The 
report goes on to mention an instance in which French 
prisoners were placed in front of a German attacking 
column, and states that combatants often assume the arm- 
bands of the Red Cross service. 
* * * 

THe Russian campaign in Galicia is still crowned 
with unbroken success, and it is difficult to resist the 
impression that the Austrian armies must be seriously 
demoralized. Last week the Russians had got across the 
River San, and were marching round the fortress of 
Jaroslav. This week we learn that after two days’ bom- 
bardment, during which the town was set on fire, this 
strong place has fallen. Its fall opens the northern rail- 
way from Lemberg to Cracow, and this line is said to be 
already in Russian possession as far as Tarnow, about 
fifty miles from Cracow. The second line to the south 
may also be available shortly, for the fortified town of 
Sambor, which commands it, has been captured. The 
strong fortress of Przemys! still holds out, with a garrison, 
it is said, of eighty thousand men. From East Prussia, 
meanwhile, there is news, which requires confirmation, 
that the German advance has been arrested, and that 
General Rennenkampf has been reinforced and has again 
occupied Soldau, just within German territory. 

* * * 

THE operations within the Serbian theatre are very 
difficult to follow, and for any rational account of them 
we must wait, probably until the event is decided. The 
Austrians claim victories “‘ in the heart of Serbia,’’. but 
that is almost certainly a mere untruth. On the other 
hand, it is clear that in the North the Serbs are still on 
the defensive, and are defending the frontier lines of 
the Save and the Drina against repeated attacks, which 
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the Austrians are in a position to renew. We do not 
question the Serbian accounts of their repeated victories 
in this region, but either the enemy was not broken, as 
they supposed, or mcre probably, he has been heavily re- 
inforced. This would explain the abandonment by the 
Serbs of Semlin, which they had taken, and the post- 
ponemet of the march northwards through Syrmia. On 
the other hand, Serbian and Montenegrin columns have 
penetrated into the heart of Bosnia, and are now before 
Serajevo. The only difficulty in understanding this 
latter piece of news is that the Serbs claim a victory over 
an Austrian force of 20,000 men in Novi-Bazar, far in the 


rear of any advance on Serajevo. 
* * % 


A German submarine has given a terrible demon- 
stration of Sir Percy Scott’s thesis at the expense of three 
of our cruisers. Three sister vessels, each of 12,000 tons, 
with a crew of seven hundred men each, slow, and nearly 
obsolete ships of the pre-Dreadnought era, were cruising 
not far from the Dutch coast on Tuesday. The 
“ Aboukir ’’ was struck by a torpedo between her boilers, 
and at once heeled over and sank. The “ Hogue’’ and 
“Cressy ’’ hurried up to save life, and within two hours 
were, in their turn, struck by torpedoes, and sent to the 
bottom. The “Cressy ’’ sighted, as her crew suppose, 
five submarines, fired, and sank two of them before she 
herself went down. But the German official report 
ascribes this remarkable achievement to a single sub- 
marine, the U9, which returned safely, and denies that 
any others were involved. One supposes that her success 
might have been no less if she had met Dreadnoughts 
instead of second-class cruisers. A German official 
bulletin states that it was also a submarine which sank 
the “ Pathfinder.’’ Many of the crews of the three ships 
were three hours in the water before help came, and some 
of them had the experience of being torpedoed in three 
ships in succession. About five hundred men have reached 
Harwich, and thirty-four more are at Lowestoft, while 
305 were saved by passing Dutch vessels. 

* . * 

Our fleet retains the command of the seas, and its 
mastery is seldom challenged. But this week has brought 
a small budget of minor mishaps at sea to remind us that 
an enterprising enemy may conduct a guerilla war. Two 
German cruisers at least are at large in the Indian Ocean. 
The ‘‘ Kénigsberg ’’ entered Zanzibar harbor on September 
20th, and finding the gunboat ‘‘ Pegasus’’ at anchor 
there, disabled her with her more powerful guns, killing 
twenty and wounding eighty men. The ‘‘ Emden’”’ 
turned up suddenly in the Bay of Bengal, captured and 
sank five British merchant ships, and sent their crews 
into Calcutta on board a sixth. She has since fired on 
the Madras forts, and set the petrol tanks on fire, doing 
appreciable damage. This rather disconcerting activity 
was to be expected in the early weeks of the war, but 
sooner or later these cruisers must be captured. There 
is better news of an engagement off the east coast of 
South America, between two auxiliary cuisers of about 
equal armament. They fought for an hour and three- 
quarters with their 4-in. guns and pom-poms, when the 
‘‘Carmania’’ managed to sink the German ship. 

. + . 

THE Germans have perpetrated at Reims a deed 
which civilized men will remember when the names of 
their victories are forgotten. They have deliberately 
bombarded the Cathedral and partially destroyed it. 
It was more than an incomparable masterpiece of the 
greatest age of Gothic architecture. It was a shrine even 
more closely linked with some of the noblest moments 
in French history than its copy, Westminster Abbey, is 








with our own. At least ten shells in close succession 
struck the church, and the roof was set on fire. The 
main structure stands, and the superb west front is not 
much damaged; but the woodwork is totally destroyed, 
the opulent external decorations shattered, and the 
unique old ylass entirely ruined. The tapestries were 
luckily removed in time. The deliberation is admitted. 
The last of several German apologies states that the 
Cathedral (which, by the way, contained German 
wounded prisoners, and was flying the Red Cross flag) 
was shelled because the French were using the towers as 
posts of observation from which to direct their gun-fire. 
There is nothing in modern history to compare with this 
act of barbarism since the burning of the Summer 
Palace at Pekin. 
* * % 

Ir is not easy to think with charity of the enemy who 
has devastated Belgium and bombarded Reims Cathedral. 
But it may be salutary to place on record the unanimous 
testimony of some hundreds of English women, who 
arrived this week from Germany, that they had been 
treated with kindness. There is also evidence of 
humanity to our wounded, and of good nature towards 
our prisoners. The British Staff report talks of 
the bravery of the enemy, and warns us that a 
number of the tales of their misbehavior are exaggera- 
tions, while some of their severities are permissible acts 
of war. But they “ have committed atrocities on many 
occasions,’’ and “ are fighting to win anyhow, regardless 
of all rules of fair play.’’ The truth is, we imagine, 
that their commanders are brutal] when they reckon that 
brutality will serve a military end ; at other times German 
soldiers show the natural instincts of civilized men. From 
the field in East Prussia comes the news that the Russian 
General von Martos was taken before a court-martial, 
charged with ordering the indiscriminate massacre of all 
non-combatants, but has been acquitted. The devasta- 


tion in this province has evidently been wide. 
* * * 


But again, if we desire to see the German conduct 
of the war in true measure, we must look not at individual 
acts, but at the temper of official commands, such as 
those issued by the officer controlling the German forces 
at some hamlets near Liége. Theseorder the Burgomaster 
to draw up a continuous list of hostages, to be changed 
every twenty-four hours, the actual hostage to be shot if 
the relieving hostage does not appear for forty-eight 
hours. Civilians must give German officers a military 
salute, and in case of doubt whether the gentleman is 
an officer at all, the private must be saluted in his stead. 
Any failure in respect entitles a German soldier to exact 
it “ by any method ’’ he chooses. Finally, anyone taking 
measures “injurious to the German army ” may be shot 
on the spot. 

% * 

PRESIDENT WI11s0n is the predestined mediator in the 
European War, and though the moment has not yet come 
to think of peace, he has already addressed inquiries to 
Germany. The Kaiser’s answer, or a version of it, 
destined for American consumption, has been published 
in New York. He would be glad to listen to overtures 
for mediation, were he not prohibited by England’s talk 
of a “ fight to a finish.’’ For his own part, he would be 
willing to call the war “a draw,’’ but the German Empire 
must remain intact, though he might be willing to 
negotiate about colonies. ‘‘ If the world hopes for dis- 
armament, then the crushing of Germany is the poorest 
way to accomplish it ; a crushed Germany will arm every 
man, child, cat, and dog in the Empire for the day of 
revenge.’’ This astute answer was evidently meant to 
cancel American sympathy with Great Britain, The 
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Kaiser knows very well that we at least do not claim 
German or Austrian territory, and that moderate counsels 
are being pressed both in France and in Russia. But the 
suggestion that we want hiscolonies is calculated to alienate 
friends, no less than the ascription to us of a vindictive 
purpose. Americans have, probably, not forgotten that 
the chief opposition to proposals of disarmament came 
always from Germany. 


* * * 


Ir is rather amusing that, while German diplomacy 
attempts in America to make this country appear re- 
sponsible for the prolongation of the war, the Russian 
Imperialist press appears to consider us too mild. The 
“Novoe Vremya” takes British statesmen to task for 
aiming only at the destruction of “‘ Prussian militarism.” 
What it wants to destroy is Germany, and the idea is 


apparently to break up the unity of the Empire by | 


separating the North from the South. The Liberal 
“Retch ” rebukes such schemes as this, and though its 
own programme includes the destruction of Austria, 
it looks forward to a general disarmament and to a future 
Concert of Europe, and sees the danger of a “ vengeful 
settlement.’ Perhaps the most interesting commentary 
on extravagant programmes is supplied in an article in 
the “ Guerre Sociale ’’ by a veteran French Socialist, M. 
Naquet. His own programme is sufficiently extensive, 
and includes the disappearance of Austria. But he 
remonstrates with Englishmen, like the military corres- 
pondent of the “Times,” who talk of a three years’ 
war. 
* * * 

GENERAL Borua will himself assume the command of 
the Union’s forces which are about to invade German 
South-West Africa. General Beyers has explained his 
resignation from the command of the defence force on 
the ground that he can forgive but not forget the past, 
that he cannot feel much indignation about Louvaiu 
when he remembers the farm-burning in our South 
African War, and finally, that he cannot justify to him- 
self an aggressive campaign against the German colony. 
The Herzog party generally shares his view, but the 
press of South Africa as a whole applauds the answer 
of General Smuts. General Botha’s action is certainly 
the most effective answer which could possibly be given 
to the German hopes that the war would find the Boers 
disaffected. They are subordinating everything to their 
gratitude for the gift of self-government. 

+ ¥ * 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a speech 
at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon of great 
brilliancy of phrasing and still greater power of appeal 
to popular sentiment here and all the world over. His 
description of the Prussian Junker will probably survive, 
and the whole passage is worth quoting in detail :— 


“We are not fighting the German people. The 
German people are just as much under the heel of this 
Prussian military caste, and more so, thank God! than 
any other nation in Europe. It will be a day of rejoicing 
for the German peasant and artisan and trader when the 
military caste is broken. You know his pretensions. He 
gives himself the airs of a demi-god walking the pave- 
ment—civilians and their wives swept into the gutter ; 
they have no right to stand in the way of the great 
Prussian Junker. Men, women, nations—they have all 
got to go. He thinks all he has got to say is, “ We are 
in a hurry.’’ That is the answer he gave to Belgium. 
“ Rapidity of action is Germany’s greatest asset,’’ which 
means, “Iam ina hurry. Clear out of my way!” You 
know the type of motorist, the terror of the roads, with 
a 60-h.p. car. He thinks the roads are made for him, 
and anybody who impedes the action of his car by a 











single mile is knocked down. The Prussian Junker is 


the road-hog of Europe.” 


Of equally cutting force was Mr. George’s fierce retort 
on the German Chancellor’s description of treaties as 
“scraps of paper,’’ and his comparison of them with the 
real and superficial value of a £5 note. ‘‘ What are they 
made of?’’ asked Mr. George. “ Rags.’’ “ What are 
they worth?’’ “The whole credit of the British Em- 
pire.’ “ Treaties,’ he added, “ are the currency of in- 
ternational statesmanship.”’ 
7 * aa 

Since we wrote last week, the Government have made 
an announcement of how they propose to assist the Trade 
Unions. They have decided, as we learn from 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ to increase the subsidy 
under Section 106 of the Insurance Act to one- 
third instead of one-sixth. Frankly, we think this will 
not be sufficient to enable the Unions to meet their heavy 
liabilities, and we hope that it is only a cautious first 
step towards the refunding of at least one-half of the 
amount paid out by them during the crisis. But, even 
so, this provision, as will be clear from what we have 
already said, is bound to fall far short of what is 
required ; it ought to be complemented by the bringing 
of all trades within the scope of Part II. of the Act, and 
the payment by the State to all workers of the unem- 
ployed benefit which it gives to a select number. 

” * * 


THERE remains the problem of short time. The 
position in this respect is very serious; there are 
many hundreds of thousands of men and women em- 
ployed for so few hours a week that, as we have already 
hinted, their wages do not reach subsistence level. It is 
plain, therefore, that where a worker is earning, on 
short time, less than the rate of out-of-work pay, he or 
she should be entitled to have the earnings brought up at 
least to that standard, and refusal to work short time 
under these conditions should disqualify for benefit. This 
would be no hardship or innovation, as it is already the 
practice of the Labor Exchanges and the Unions in paying 
out-of-work benefit. It may be that a larger number of 
workers, especially among women, would be in receipt of 
part benefits on account of short time than would be 
eligible for the whole sum. 

* % * 

Ve notice a further statement of the German wire- 
less agency to the effect that Tue Nation states that 
‘““ some weeks before the outbreak of the war, 

“Lord Kitchener visited Belgium for the purpose of 

discussing preventive measures with the Belgian General 

Staff and arranging for the landing of an English 

Expeditionary Force in that country. On August 4th 

there were one hundred thousand English soldiers in 

Belgium.” 

We need not say that this statement, like its predecessor, 
is a lie from beginning to end. 
* * * 

WE have received an appeal, signed by Lord Curzon, 
Sir Arthur Evans, Sir Valentine Chirol, Dr. Seton- 
Watson, and others, on behalf of the Serbian Relief Fund, 
to which we hope there will be a generous response. Serbia 
is ill-provided with doctors, nurses, or surgical material. 
Further, a portion of her territory has been devastated. 
She can count on little aid from her fellow Slavs, and her 
own resources are at best meagre, and were depleted by 
the Balkan War. Cheques should be sent to Sir Edward 
Boyle, 63, Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 

* ” * 

[We are compelled to hold over until next week the 
continuance of last week’s article on ‘‘ —elief or 
Maintenance? ’’—Ep., Nation. ] 
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IDEAS AND THE WAR. 


“ Aut civilization,’’ says a modern writer,* “ depends on 
the intelligence, sympathy, and mutual trust of the 
persons who wrought that civilization.’’ It is clear, in 
view of the partial destruction of Reims Cathedral by 
the German artillery, that civilization is being temporarily 
broken, because these great cementing elements are lack- 
ing, and because a singularly brutal and unintelligent 
force has for the moment acquired the power to undo it. 
We suppose that Mr. Chesterton is right when he says 
that Prussianized Germany is a Vandal Power, because it 
is a new Power, whose heart has never really felt the 
softening touch of the past, and has merely had behind 
it 150 years of remorseless concentration on military ideas 
and objects. It is also an example of an almost purely 
masculine development, for no great European State 
gives its women a lower status. We can hardly 
conceive a Latin nation, or an Anglo-Saxon nation, 


Cathedral, 
Teutonic nation before or during the war of 1870, 


levelling its guns at Reims or a 


when for weeks Paris was spared from bombard- 
of 


There would 


ment, and none its historic monuments were 


their 
armies who would have stopped such a sacrilege at 


touched. have been officers in 


the cost of their lives. That what Prussia did, she did 
deliberately, her own threat to burn Reims in case of 
hostile action on the part of the inhabitants—in flagrant 
breach of The Hague Convention—and her later apology 
that she tried to spare the Cathedral ‘‘ as much as pos- 
sible,’’ leave small room for doubt. Reims Cathedral is no 
hidden fane. 
from the surrounding plain, visible for miles around. 
But we question whether either its beauty, or its spiritual 
meaning, or its intimate and affecting association with 
the story of the French nation, would appeal to the type 
of man a modern German officer is. So far as we can 
gather the Cathedral had every title to protection. 
If it were true that the French 


Its vast mass stands out in rich splendor 


had stationed some 
artillery Reims, the persistent retort on the 
great Church, from which the Red Cross flag flew, and 
which sheltered many German wounded, was none the less 
an act of wanton barbarism. 


in 


Or even if, as the Germans 
allege, some trifling military use had been made of the 
Cathedral, asensitive and humanecommander would have 
sent in a pourparler before allowing a gun to be 
fired. But again we arrive at that side of the new 
Prusso-German psychology which every repellent act of the 
war illustrates. To the Prussian mind, from the Chan- 
cellor to the captain, any material “‘ necessity,’’ slight or 
grave, would seem to obliterate the average human 
canons of pity, scruple, reverence, and, in this case, of old, 
dear, and universal association. To the ear of civiliza- 
tion, Westminster Abbey, Chartres, Amiens, Notre 
Dame, speak a language whose expression lies in the 
deepest joy, the purest elevation of soul, that men can 
well experience. Before their portals and columns and 
graven figures, which tell in endless variety of grouping 





*Mr. Havelock Ellis’s ‘‘ Impressions and Comments.” 





and symbol the story of the Mother and her Child, our 
sundered Christian society becomes once again reconciled 
and softened under the spell of the most gracious and the 
most truly humorous things that ever entered into the 


mind of man to conceive. Only a barbarian stands out- 


| side this circle of sacred influences; and up to the date 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of the German incursion into France and Belgium 


even the worst of barbarisms, which is war, bowed 


| before it. 


If the world is really saturated with hate and cruelty, 


| and therefore with cold indifference to the most affecting 


| of its memories, then, the spirit of Christianity being 


| dead, it is well for Christian art to go too. 


| called civilized. 


Let us burn 
our Cathedrals, break and tear down the handiwork of 
Donatello and of John Bellini, and in their stead rebuild 
What 
therefore the Allies have to do with the utmost particu- 


the long forsaken altars of Hercules and Thor. 


larity is to isolate Prussian~barbarism for the odious 
thing it is, and when they cross German territory, present 
a flawless record of respect, not merely for the lives and 
property of non-combatants, but for Germany’s share in 
the treasures of the Middle Age. In no other spirit can 
we save this devouring conflict for any end that can be 
We can well maintain that it originated 


| on our part in an effort to avert what Gladstone prevented 


in 1870 under the same automatic call of honor as we 
obeyed in 1914. 
tinction of public right in Europe,’’ it is better still to 
keep together such tattered fragments of Christian feel- 
It began 


If it was well to fight against the “ ex- 


ing as may survive this greatly embittered war. 


| without passion, passion has entered into it in a flood, and 











for that intrusion the guilt largely lies at Germany’s door. 
But equity and judgment are good watchdogs of passion, 
and if we can maintain them when the time for settlement 
comes, we may yet escape the fatal circle of wars that 
only lead to fresh wars. We are therefore glad to see that 
this temper prevails in an interesting communication by 
M. Naquet, one of the ablest of the older school of French 
M. Naquet and his sympathizers 
suggest some considerable readjustments, such as an 
enlarged Servia, a greater Roumania, a completed Italy, 
and a new Balkan Confederation, coupled with the 
restoration of Germany’s stolen goods—Alsace-Lorraine, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Duchy of Posen which is to 
form part of the new autonomous Poland. But he pro- 


Radical-Socialism. 


tests against the “ Novoe Vremya’s ’’ wildly impracticable 
proposal to destroy Germany’s unity by taking from her 
what is “ really German,”’ and he insists that France has 
neither the means nor the will to pursue the war for years 
“merely to make victory more crushing.’’ 

With more logic and with a wider view of the 
exigencies of Europe, the “ Retch,’’ the Russian Liberal 
organ, joins the Liberal journals of Britain in pressing 


for a return to the “organic and _ super-national 
form of organization,’’ based on the “ unifications ”’ 
of Russia, Italy, Germany, Roumania, and Servia 


on principles of nationality. A re-division on this scale 
may or may not imply one catastrophic novelty, the 
disappearance of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, with 
a corresponding change in the form and prebably in 
the political leadership of the German Empire. But 
at least it automatically abolishes the dangerous two- 
group system, and in itself calls for a superintending, a 
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“higher,” organization of State-force in Europe. The 
one great difficulty in constituting such an Areopagus 
will be to give it the free play of thought, feeling, 
aspiration, common national efforts for social and 


political ends, which economic necessity, as well as the 
higher life of man, demands, and which we really think of 


’ 


when we use the word “ democracy.’’ If such a thing as a 
United States of Europe could be born of the immense 
travail of the war, we may well ask on what supports it 
can stand. The notion itself is not new; it is a medieval 
Christian and poetic ideal; it represents a return to a 
fairer and wider world-order. The war is horrible 
enough to-day; what will it mean for the working 
peoples of Europe in the winter of 1914 and the 
spring of 1915? The nations all marched at the word of 
command, none of them knowing why. If order survives 
under a condition of world-wide want, following the 
most frightful slaughter, the widest area of personal 
loss and bereavement known since the wars of 
Napoleon, it will only be because the masses are able to 
claim a new directing power in the State of the future 
through the liberalizing of Europe. It is the only 
and the very moderate atonement which its rulers can 
offer to the men and women for whom they have prepared 
a still unmeasured catastrophe. 





THE IMAGE OF THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 


We may hope that the parable—of course, from his 
Welsh mountains—which formed the peroration of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s eloquent speech last Saturday may become 
a permanent inspiration to his fellow-countrymen. It 
was a noble picture of a nation, which, after living for 
long in a sheltered valley, had been brought suddenly to 
the crest of the hills and a great vision of sacrifice and 
duty: “The great pinnacle of sacrifice, pointing like a 
rugged finger to heaven. We shall descend into the 
valleys again ; but as long as the men and women of this 
generation last, they will carry in their hearts the image 
of those great mountain peaks, whose foundations are not 
shaken, though Europe rock and sway in the convulsions 
of a great war.”’ 

In the minds of most men, when they turn from 
Europe to England, two ideas are wrestling for mastery 
at this moment. One is the haunting dread that the loss 
and suffering and disorganization inseparable from war 
will fall with a cruel and disabling effect on the working 
classes, destroying a great deal that they have gained by 
struggle and privation of stability and power over their 
lives. The other is the hope that the ordeal through 
which the nation has to pass will create a new spirit of 
responsibility and brotherhood, and extinguish much of 
the selfishness and vanity that help to degrade and im- 
poverish our national life. Some of us cannot forget the 
history of Britain after Waterloo. Others cling 
desperately or hopefully to the dream of a new Britain in 
which men and women who have shown what good 
patriots and comrades they can be in the dangers of war 
will show themselves just as good patriots and comrades 
amid the temptations of peace. Whether men despair 
or hope depends largely on their reading of the facts and 
forces of contemporary life, but all may welcome Mr. 
Lloyd George’s summons, a hopeful and a bracing 








summons, to his countrymen to make of the spirit that 
this common danger has created a guiding and compelling 
inspiration for the future. The degree in which this hopé 
is realized will mark the advance that our nation has 
made in its conceptions of citizenship, its social conscious: 
ness and imagination, as well as in its knowledge and 
statesmanship, since the days when the Great War proved 
a more cruel catastrophe to the British working classes 
than to the peoples that were overrun by Napoleon’s 
armies. 

One respect in which the Britain that emerges from 
this war cannot be the same as the Britain that entered 
upon it, is clear at once. The sacrifices imposed by war 
are not less heavy for women than for men. If the total 
sum of misery be counted, women’s sacrifices are indeed 
the greater. We can see this clearly enough of any 
country that is invaded. It was true of South Africa; 
it is truer of Belgium. For the rest, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said in the presence of one whose son had just 
fallen on the battlefield, those who give their own lives 
sacrifice less than those who give their husbands or their 
sons. Poverty, unemployment, the gnawing fear for to- 
morrow, the supreme misery of watching their children 
starve, all the vicissitudes and anxieties of an industrial 
society at war, come home with keener anguish to women 
than to men. It is inconceivable that a nation which has 
passed through this ordeal can ever be content to shut 
the door upon women, to mark them off as no partners in 
the State, to regard them as Pitt and Castlereagh 
regarded working-men and shopkeepers, to tell them that 
they belong to a separate order and that no sacrifice or 
heroism can gentle their condition. All these lesser 
prejudices will be dissolved, and no man who calls himself 
by the name of Liberal will ever grudge to women, who 
have so heavy a share in the burdens of the nation, a share 
in its responsibilities and councils. 

Then again, there is the passage in Mr. Lloyd 
teorge’s speech which speaks of the nation as realizing 
for the first time the fundamental things that matter 
in its life. When a people is at war, not in some easy and 
tempting enterprise of conquest, but in a great and mo- 
mentous struggle for its liberties and for the liberties of 
Europe, we think naturally of its citizens, not as men 
and women, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, but as 
members of the nation, prospering or suffering with its 
prosperity and its failures. In ordinary life, this view 
struggles against a number of prejudices and apprehen- 
sions. Then we talk and think of the rights of property 
and the freedom of capital. This aspect of life, from 
which it is hard to escape when we are considering 
Budgets and strikes, is swept away the moment a nation 
finds that its life is in peril. When the German army 
was within reach of Paris, and the German submarines 
were off the coast of England, we did not begin to ask 
ourselves whether we could stand a heavy income-tax, 
or whether it was right to take over the railway com- 
panies, or whether it was not a dangerous precedent to 
commandeer food and property. When the war is over 
this new sense of proportion will not altogether dis- 
appear. Many men and women who have resigned them- 
selves to the poor and miserable life that is imposed on a 
great many of their fellow countrymen by the apathy or 
the fears of society, will no longer accept that lot as 
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inevitable. In ordinary life it is easy to settle down to 
the view that the amount of happiness and freedom that 
is available for the world is strictly limited, and that the 
distribution of that sum is arranged with as near an 
approach to justice as the circumstances of human life 
allow. Those who rebel against that view are regarded 
as perverse and troublesome spirits, who communicate 
their own intellectual discontent in a more dangerous 
form to classes that are only made unhappy in con- 
sequence to no purpose. A catastrophe like this shakes 
that atmosphere. 
realities. 


It makes men and women face 
In France we may be sure that many a man 
and woman who has not been able to find anything more 
than malicious satire in Anatole France and wildly 
driven eloquence in Jaurés, is divining something of the 
deeper and truer humanity that inspired their message 
to the nation. So with us. In some quarters we may 
be sure the narrower conceptions of class are dissolving 
in the sense of a common sacrifice. 

We do not mean, of course, that all our social 
problems are going to be settled straight away by some 
magic wand. Far from it. At this moment there are 
the marks of neglect, confusion, and carelessness over our 
handling of the tasks immediately in front of us. There 
has been a disappointing apathy in quarters where special 
responsibilities exist. The Labor Party seems to think 
that it has no duties outside recruiting speeches, and it 
has been left to others to fight the battle for the decent 
treatment of soldiers and sailors. Similarly, the whole 
question of unemployment, the fate of the great numbers 
of people already in great distress, the future of Trade 
Unions, threatened by a-great strain on their funds, these 
questions have received very little attention from the 
politicians who are sent to Parliament specially to speak 
for the working classes. The first effect of the war seems 
to have been to paralyze whatever constructive energy the 
Labor Party possessed. But it is surely not unreasonable 
to hope that when those who feel the injustices of life 
to be intolerable set their minds to the task of drastic 
reform, they will find that the memory of common danger 
and common sacrifice has changed and softened and 
deepened the temper of society. We shall be a poorer 
people, as wealth is measured, but we shall be a richer 
people if the sincere emotions of the war have become part 
of the character of the nation. 





NEUTRALS AND THE LAWS OF WAR. 


Tue theory of war has become progressively more humane 
since the horrors of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. But its practice has probably become more bar- 
baric since the middle of the nineteenth century. Apart 
from the diabolical inventions of science, the vast 
numbers engaged and the absorption of nearly the whole 
manhood of belligerent Powers in the work of fighting 
have tended to obliterate the distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants The rigid logic with which 


the Prussians apply the principle that the end justifies 
the means, and that the sole end is the glorification of the 
German State under the leadership of Prussia, explains 
the complacency with which the very “ frightfulness ”’ of 
the examples made is held to be their sufficient excuse. 











Burke said that we cannot bring an indictment against 
a nation, and so far as the horrors committed by indi- 
viduals are concerned, this is true enough. We do not 
suppose that Germans as a whole are less than human, 
and when we read of outrage, mutilation, and the murder 
of children, we shall do well to avoid charging such acts 
upon the German nation collectively. In the first place, 
many of them are, beyond doubt, either sheer in- 
ventions or distortions. The most conspicuous case is the 
horrible story of the mutilation of a nurse which was 
flaunted before the eyes of London on half the placards 
for an afternoon, which was backed (as many placards 
are not) by every circumstantial detail of person and 
place, and which, within a few days, was shown to be 
without a shadow of foundation. In the second place, 
individual cases of outrage have probably occurred. A 
million men do not get together under all the de- 
humanizing influences of the fighting mood without a 
letting leose of bestial passions among some individuals, 
and a very small backing of real horrors would amply 
suffice to account for the legends of wholesale and 
deliberate brutality propagated by refugees. 

It is not for these acts that we should indict a nation, 
but for those which are officially ordered, or habitually 
countenanced by authority. The worst of these are the 
reprisals which the Germans have taken upon towns, 
ancient buildings, and innocent people for alleged attacks 
on their troops by the civilian population. Now the laws 
of war, in themselves barbaric enough, have always 
sanctioned reprisals. They sanction the taking of 
hostages, and even their execution in retaliation for ex- 
cesses by the enemy. The Hague Convention did not 
mention hostages, but it did deal with the question of 
collective punishment, and from the terms in which it for- 
bids it, it would seem that nothing like the recent action 
of the Germans in Belgium and France was ever contem- 
plated. Article 50 runs :— 

“No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be 
inflicted on the population on account of the acts of 
individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collec- 
tively responsible.”’ 

The Clause contemplates a punitive fine, and by the 
words “or otherwise’’ probably burning. It would 
explicitly forbid anything like the destruction of 
Louvain. But what are we to say of the execution of 
the Mayor and of prominent citizens at Senlis and in 
more than one Belgian town, and the threat to hang over 
eighty citizens of Reims in the event of any attack on the 
invader? The thing is a horror which we believe has no 
parallel in modern war, even in those methods of 1870 
by which the Prussians furnished precedents of 
exaggerated severity for all subsequent wars. The digni- 
taries of a town might be held responsible for collective 
acts. They might be executed if they allowed the people 
to retain their arms. But by what manner of means are 
they to prevent, or is their execution to deter, every wild 
fellow in the place who may be drunk, or who may be 
maddened by insults to his wife or children, from seizing 
a weapon and avenging himself? If it is possible to 
execute eighty citizens in revenge for such an act the 
Hague Convention is meaningless, and the countries that 
signed it, belligerents as well as neutrals, are reduced to 
absurdity. 
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We do not think that either belligerents or neutrals 
can afford to neglect the charges that have been made. 
We believe it of great consequence to the future conduct 
of this war, which is not likely to become less bitter as 


‘the months drag on, and to the hope of saving some 


wrecks and remnants of civilization, that the Hague Code 
and the admitted principles of international custom should 
be maintained, and offences against them exposed and 
punished by opinion if not in the flesh. The Belgian 
Government has formulated a terrible indictment of the 
German Army. We think, first, that our own Govern- 
ment should make the fullest possible inquiry, employing 
for the purpose not only lawyers but men of other pro- 
fessions, and particularly men free from all suspicion of 
antecedent prejudice against Germany, and that as the 
result of their inquiry it should determine whether it 
should or should not associate itself with the Belgian in- 
dictment. But what ismost important is that the charges 
should be taken into very serious account by neutral coun- 
tries, of which the United States is, of course, the natural 
leader and representative; that they should in perfect 
friendliness call Germany’s attention to the grave reflec- 
tions upon her honor, and afford her an opportunity of 
reply. What further investigation might then be neces- 
sary would, of course, depend on circumstances. But it 
does seem highly important, first, to determine the 
practical limits of the severity admitted by international 
law; next to expose every army that goes beyond them ; 
and, lastly, to prove that neutral opinion is very seriously 
concerned with such excesses, and will do its best to bring 
offenders to book. The worst way of answering excesses 
is by retaliation, and this we shall be in danger of getting 
if we do not secure judicial examination and exposure. 





THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 


Like all the rest of the world, including Sir John French’s 
Staff, we fell last week into the comforting belief that 
the Germans were fighting a rearguard action on the 
Aisne. A rearguard action may be protracted. It may 
be distinguished by continual counter-attacks. It may 
be prolonged, if the enemy holds strong positions, long 
beyond the time necessary for the safe retirement of his 
convoys and his siege guns. It may be spun out for the 
sole purpose of inflicting heavy losses on the pursuing 
force. It is still, though it should last for two weeks, a 
rearguard action if the enemy’s intention is to 
withdraw eventually to some safer position nearer 
his own base or bases. The Battle of the Aisne 
may conceivably have begun as a rearguard action. It 
may end as nothing better. But for the moment, if the 
German official news can at all be trusted, it is something 
more significant than that. It seems to be a halt 
along carefully prepared positions, which is gaining time 
for a very menacing movement from the East. The 
Germans, in short, have not abandoned the thought of a 
counter-offensive. Their retreat from the Marne was 
certainly not, as they claimed, a strategical retirement, 
but they are working out a plan which would be 
embarrassing, if it could succeed. 

We have all more or less visualized the immense 
battle along the line of seventy miles, from the confluence 











of the Oise and the Aisne, to the forest-ridge of the 
Argonne. One dimly sees the German lines along the 
edge of the plateau north of the Aisne, and at the top of 
the long slope that rises from its tributary, the Suippe. 
It is probably, as Mr. Belloc has argued, one of the 
strongest natural defensive positions in Europe. The 
artillery behind it can everywhere command the enemy’s 
attacking lines. The ridge, moreover, is broken by little 
ravines, useful for concealed guns. The slope down 
to the Suippe is a sort of natural glacis, such as any 
engineer would have been proud to construct for his 
fort. Art has had time to second Nature. The German 
trenches are well-protected with wire entanglements, and 
the enemy who attacks them is received, while he halts, 
by concealed machine-guns and the cross fire of well- 
posted batteries. It is clearly not a position which can 
be carried by a frontal attack. 

We are all watching for the news of a French move- 
ment to turn this nearly impregnable position from the 
west. Our own official news tells us of an army which 
is working its way very slowly up the valley of the Oise 
on its western bank. It may not be the only force of 
; The French 
probably have the use of some of the many railways to 
the west and north-west of the battle-line. One of these 
forces has already gained Peronne. Apart from cavalry, 


the kind that is busy on this mission. 


it is not likely that the Germans are in force anywhere 
between Amiens and Cambrai. If there are men to 
spare, the thing can probably be done. It is conceivable 
that our Indian troops have begun to arrive, and the 
French, who had a large reserve force in waiting to 
compel the Germans to abandon the line of the Marne, 
may have other resources of their own. The attempt is 
being made ; the claim of the German official news that it 
has failed, need not be taken to mean more than a 
temporary want of success, and seems to precede the 
taking of Peronne. This is presumably General 
Joffre’s plan, and it might bring us in a day or two 
the news that one of the three railways which 
feed the German lines from the north had been cut, and 
that their whole army was once more retiring. For us 
the hopeful quarter is the west. 

But the enemy has also his plan. He is not acting 
solely on the defensive, and for him the hopeful quarter 
is the east. To understand what he is attempting we 
must go back to the rather detached part which the Crown 
Prince’s army was taking in the operations connected 
with the Battle of the Marne. It had marched down 
between the Argonne and the Meuse. It had hovered 
round the great fortress of Verdun. But its main effort 
has been to destroy the fort of Troyon. This is perhaps 
the weakest link in the chain of forts which connect 
Verdun and Toul. It was placed to resist an attack from 
the east, and was in great danger when the Crown Prince 
assailed it from the west. This operation was oddly 
travestied in our newspapers ; some correspondents asked 
us to believe that this German army, in absolute despair, 
was trying to break a line of retreat for itself through 
the forts and back to Metz. 
What it was really doing was, of course, to open 
a road by which France could be invaded from the east 
as well as from the north. If Troyon had fallen, the 


That was nonsense. 
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way would have been clear for reinforcements and sup- 
plies from Metz as a base—the shortest of all possible 
routes. The attempt failed at the moment, and the 
Crown Prince’s army was involved in the general retire- 
ment from the Marne. The attack on Troyon was aban- 
doned, and this army retreated well to the north of 
Verdun. The German official news tells us, if we read 
between the lines, that the attempt has been resumed, 
Weare told, 
on the one hand, that the far left of the German line in 
the in the 


Argonne. The forts, meanwhile, have been assailed by 


probably by the Bavarian army from Metz. 
Aisne battle has advanced to Varennes 
the other force from Metz. Not only Troyon, but two 
other forts of the chain have been assailed with heavy 
guns. The French, in Verdun and Toul, have perceived 
the danger, and their attacks on the invaders are said to 
have been repulsed with heavy losses. The plan seems 
The detached German left wing, under the 
Crown Prince, is trying to move down the slopes of the 


fairly clear. 


Argonne, as though once more to threaten the chain of 
forts from the west. An army from Metz is, meanwhile, 
If this 
manceuvre should succeed, the French would be taken 
in flank as they stand before the Aisne-Suippe line. 
Through the gap at Troyon (if a gap can be cut) the army 
from Metz would threaten the French rear. 

The French news is reticent about these movements ; 


trying to pierce this chain from the east. 


let us hope that the German news is unduly sanguine. 
We must, at the least, revise our whole picture of the 
Battle of the Aisne. 
German offensive is not yet ended. The crisis may come 
on either flank. 


It is not a rear-guard action ; the 


The French may turn the German 
right in the west. But it is also possible that the 
Germans may outflank the French right. These are not, 
Both might fail ; both 
An early success for the Allies in the 


west might force the whole German line to retire to 


of course, exclusive alternatives. 
might succeed. 
the Belgian frontier. An early success for the Germans 
along the Verdun-Toul line would mean, on the other 
hand, that the whole Allied forces would be compelled 
to retreat, with the Germans on top of them and on their 
right flank. 

Between these possibilities we cannot at the moment 
of writing (on Thursday evening) attempt to decide. The 
choice is so far open that we clearly ought to suspend all 
judgment as to the real posture of the campaign in 
France. The German plan is evidently a clever 
one. But because a plan looks well on the map, 
we need not anticipate its success. The plan may 
be foiled by the stout resistance of the forts, and 
Long before the hint of 
it reached us through the German news, we may be sure 


timely use of reinforcements. 


that General Joffre had made his dispositions to check 
it. That would explain, indeed, why the battle drags 
along its vast front, and also why progress is slow in the 
Allied attempt to surround von Kluck. The danger 
exists or has existed, and because of it this interminable 
battle will rank among the most exciting contests in all 
military history. But we may also hope, that even before 
these lines appear in print the danger from Metz may 
have been parried, or the French turning movement may 
have won the battle in the west, 









THE SUBMARINE AT WORK. 


THERE is no occasion for a scare in this week’s naval 
disaster. Anyone who studies the accounts closely will 
see that the odds were on the German submarine—or sub- 
marines, for on this point as on others the German and 
the British accounts differ. In the first place, it was 
very clear weather. A submerged submarine using its 
periscope is a half-blind creature at the best of times ; in 
a mist or even the grey light of dawn or sunset it is help- 
less. On Tuesday morning last the atmosphere off the 
Dutch coast was as clear as crystal, and warships a couple 
of miles away must have been distinctly seen through the 
German periscopes. A fairly high sea was running. 
This was another factor in favor of the German attack. 
The U9 and her consorts, if she had any, lurked behind 
a trawler that was flying the Dutch flag until the prey 
had come within striking distance. This is an obvious 
tactic and one that all naval men know has to be guarded 
against. The most innocent-looking craft may be, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, convoying a terrible menace. 
The three British cruisers were on patrol duty—a very 
necessary task when convoys loaded with troops are con- 
stantly crossing and recrossing the narrow waters to 
Belgium and North France. 

It is a task which carries our cruisers into the 
dangerous waters near to the Frisian Islands, and the 
long channel between those islands and the coast that 
might serve as a corridor for mosquito craft from Emden. 
At the time of the disaster, the ill-fated cruisers were 
temporarily without their escort of destroyers. The 
flotilla that had been accompanying them had just left, 
and the relief flotilla had not arrived. They were going 
slowly when the ‘‘ Aboukir’’ was torpedoed ; the other 
two stopped their engines, and lowered their boats to 
save the crew. No one can blame the commanders of the 
“Hogue ’’ and the ‘‘ Cressy ’’ for this act of humanity, 
though it is doubtful whether they would suspend opera- 
tions for rescue work in the middle of an engagement with 
surface craft. The result was that they turned their 
ships into stationary targets. As we have seen, every 
other circumstance helped the enemy. If we are to make 
deductions concerning the ‘‘ submarine peril,’’ we shall 
find the sinking of the ‘‘ Pathfinder,’’ off St. Abb’s Head, 
400 miles from the Bight of Heligoland, much more 
disturbing to our tranquillity than this unfortunate 
episode. 

But though there is no occasion for panic, we must 
realize that the submarine peril exists. Hitherto, this war 
has been in the main one of submarines and mines. Only 
once have our big shops been in action—when our battle- 
cruiser squadron joined in the cutting-out expedition 
into the Bight of Heligoland. The risk they ran then 
was very considerable, and had one of our big ships been 
sent to the bottom, it is possible that public opinion might 
have taken a very different view of that splendid exploit. 
The ordinary man, being uninstructed in these matters, 
does not realize that sometimes big risks have to be run, 
and that in war nasty knocks may be received as well as 
given. Hasty deductions were made in the press from 
the failure of a German submarine attack on a British 
flotilla early in the war, when the U15 was sunk by 


the “ Birmingham.” Letters from our officers and men 
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have since been published. They show clearly that it 
was a touch-and-go affair. Modern submarines first 
showed their worth in the manceuvres of last year. So 
effective did they prove that the manceuvres had to be 
brought to a stop. It was not a matter of paper calcula- 
tions. Real torpedoes were used, with collapsible points, 
and there was no doubt about the results that were 
claimed by our submarine commanders. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s speeches and the con- 
troversy in the “ Times ’’ last February showed that the 
lesson had been appreciated by our naval authorities. 
The difficulty in dealing with hostile submarines is that 
their invisibility renders them unassailable. We cannot 
run them down and destroy them. ‘“ The Power that sends 
out ships to look for and destroy submarines,”’ said Sir 
Percy Scott in one of his famous letters, “ will be courting 
disaster; the submarine must be kept away from, not 
looked for.”’ 


been contested, this one at least stands uncontradicted. 


Though many of his other statements have 


Our great superiority in submarines, both in number and 
quality, does not help us much. Submarines cannot fight 
one another. They can only strike at surface craft. Until 
the German Fleet sallies out—it may never do so—this 
weapon is bound to remain practically idle in our hands. 
No doubt our submarines are doing useful scouting work 
behind Heligoland ; but we cannot expect them to pene- 
trate into the German naval stronghold. The devious 
channels through the shoals to Wilhelmshaven are known 
only to the Germans. Even if our submarines found 
their way right into the Jade, further progress would be 
barred by the lock-gates of the great basin at Wilhelms- 
haven. It must also be remembered that submarines are 
cheap, and take only six months to build. If a standard 
type is kept to they can be turned out in large quantities. 
There is little doubt that the Krupp workmen at the 
Germania yard and at Danzig will be more than able to 
replace the submarines sunk by our ships. 

Yet terrible as the submarine is, it is not a decisive 
weapon. Germany is able to cause us some annoyance 
in the North Sea, but that is all. 


issue into the open ocean, and thus cannot affect our real 


Her submarines cannot 
mastery of the seas. They have not prevented our send- 
ing a large expedition across the Channel. Sir Percy 
Scott’s main dictum that he could see “no use for 
battleships, and very little chance of much employment 
for fast cruisers ’’ has at least been disproved by this war. 
Our great fleet, it is true, has had to keep guard some 
But 
though the thunder of their guns has not been heard, our 
super-Dreadnoughts have exercised a silent power com- 
mensurate with their strength. 
have dared to run the gauntlet, at all events since the 
opening of the war. 
are systematically searching the ocean for the few German 
The Atlantic has 
been divided into squares, and the patrolling ships are in 


hundreds of miles from the German coasts. 


No German cruisers 
Our cruisers and those of France 
commerce-raiders that are at large. 
constant touch by wireless with each other, and with 


British and French liners. 
commerce routes of the world should be cleared of the 


In a week or two all the 


enemy. It is disquieting, however, to discover that so 


important a channel for traffic as the Malacca Straits 





should have been left unguarded, so that the ‘“‘ Emden ”’ | 





could destroy some millions’ worth, perhaps, of our ship- 
ping in less than a week. This nuisance, too, is bound 
shortly to come to an end. Slowly but surely our naval 
might is making itself felt. 


we are bearing the strain of war more easily than any 


To our fleet we owe it that 


other country. The new weapon of the submarine does 


not affect that central fact. 


A Zondon Biarp. 


OnE must not make too much of the stories of 
economic distress in Germany. 





To some extent Germany 
The huge draft which the 
army makes on her male population has cut away a 
great mass of unemployment, and has also set the indus- 
tries which supply the soldiery going at full speed. 


resembles us, only more so. 


Moreover, so long as Rotterdam, which is practically a 
German port, is open, she will not want for supplies 
which specially enable her to replenish her store 
She has 


abundance—she had a special war reserve of one hundred 


of armaments and munitions. gold in 


millions—and her internal loan has been fully and 
rapidly taken up. Unemployment there is, and both 
Berlin and Hamburg are centres of distress. But not till 
think the well-informed, will the great 
pressure come, and then with terrible severity, so terrible 


next spring, 


that an end of the war about that period is rather con- 
fidently hoped for. Few Continental observers, indeed, 
believe in our official theory of a two or even a three 
years’ war. They know that neither France nor Germany 
could stand it. 


Wuat applies to Germany applies, as I have said, 
with much greater force to this country. Unemployment 
is high for a period of poor trade in peace, but not for 
war, and though the cotton trade is slack, while more 
active than it was a week or so ago, West Yorkshire is 
booming. Immense orders for blankets and shirts have 
been received, and the mills are working at the highest 
possible pressure. It is not only the custom of the army 
but of our allies which makes for this tremendous out- 
put. Russia and France have both lodged orders for 
boots and other necessaries which tax our productive 


power, great as it is, to the utmost. 


ProrpLe who rely on the Russian mobilization 


as a full excuse for Germany's action in forcing 
the war, hardly, perhaps, realize one or two 
passages in German diplomacy and German war 


organization. 
pamphlet called ‘The Truth about Germany ” which has 
been concocted for American consumption. 


They will not easily imagine them from a 


I notice 
some astonishing falsehoods in it, such as that France 
mobilized on July 31st. 
a day’s start over Germany. The truth is, of course, that 
she mobilized on August 2nd, a day later than her enemy, 
and that, with her, this action meant the beginning of 
preparation, not, as with Germany, the crown of it. 
Moreover, she notoriously held back her military prepara- 
tions—as the early stages of the war proved—so that she 
might not give Germany the power to say that she was 
But that is not all. 


This is said so as to give France 


the aggressive party. 
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On July 30th, the “ Lokal-Anzeiger ’’ announced in a 
special edition that the order had been given for German 
mobilization. That statement, I believe, the Russian Am- 
bassador in Berlin at once telegraphed to Petrograd, and 
the corresponding Russian order (which of course covered 
an infinitely less complete and rapid movement of men 
than the German) was issued on July 3lst. Within three 
or four hours afterwards, the Russian and the French 
Ambassadors were officially informed that the statement 
of the “ Lokal-Anzeiger’’ was untrue. The Russian at 
once telegraphed the contradiction en clair. That tele- 
gram never reached Petrograd. 


Or take another point. A young Englishman, dining 
on July 30th with a party, a member of which was the 
wife of a highly-placed German officer, was quietly told 
that he had better leave Berlin at once. ‘“ Why!”’ he 
asked. “My husband joined his regiment on the 
Russian frontier four days ago,” was her reply. Four 
days ago meant July 27th. 


An incident related to a friend of mine by a French- 
man a year ago has some bearing, I think, on the events 
we are witnessing in Europe. This Frenchman was on 
intimate terms with a German who lived in Strasburg, 
and he happened to be staying in his house at a time when 
an annual dinner was being held to celebrate the annexa- 
tion of the two Provinces. To his astonishment, his friend 
invited him to attend the dinner. He replied that if the 
suggestion had come from anyone but a close friend he 
would have supposed it to be a studied insult of the most 
offensive kind. The German laughed it off and went out. 
His father happened to be present, and, as soon as his 
son had left the room, he turned to the Frenchman and 
said: “ That is modern Germany. No German of my 
But this 
generation is devoid of feeling, so much so that it cannot 
understand when it is insulting.’’ 


generation could have done such a thing. 


Fine and impressive as it was, I doubt whether the 
famous closing scene of the session would have come off 
so satisfactorily but for Mr. Redmond’s unfailing instinct 
for the right word. In the non-partisan mood of the 
moment the Liberal cry of ‘“‘ God Save Ireland ’’ sounded 
a little out of key, although, natural enough, it almost 
suggested the triumph of a section, whereas the singing 
of the National Anthem by members, visitors, journalists, 
and officials—all conjoined for once in a single impulse— 
had been a unique manifestation of the national unity. 
Happily, all was brought into harmony by the Irish 
leader’s inspired answering watchword: ‘“ And God save 
England, too! ’’—a prayer which is still reverberating 
round the world, and the mere utterance of which, at 
such a time and in such circumstances, will go far, I 
I think, too, the 
House was indebted to Mr. Crooks’s vocal readiness and 
firmness of purpose for the success of its demonstration. 
Second only to the audacity of this innovator’s conception 
was the unflinching boldness with which he fairly sang 
his astonished fellows into chorus with him, kindling in 
their hearts and voices at the same time not a little of his 
own enthusiasm. 


imagine, to work its own fulfilment. 











ProressoR TYRRELL’s death at the present moment 
makes one think how much out of place he would have 
been in a German University. On matters of taste and 
style he was unsurpassed, but he neglected the 
“‘ scientific ’’ aspects of classical learning in a quite 
extraordinary degree. For him literature was first and 
last litere humaniores. In this, as well as in his fond- 
ness for good dining, he carried on the eighteenth-century 
tradition, which has persisted more strongly in Dublin 
than on this side of the Channel. Wit, vivacity, and fine 
literary feeling, excellent taste in scholarship and in 
port, have all lost greatly by his death. 


OnE cannot escape the evidence of the misconduct 
of the Germans in Belgium. A friend of my own, 
recently returned from Holland, was told by a Dutch 
gentleman who had a villa within the Belgian border, 
that his house had been invaded by a party of German 
officers. They knew the villa was Dutch, and they were 
treated sumptuously, with the best wine and food the 
house could supply. They ate and drank, and wound up 
the entertainment by throwing a beautiful clock through 
the dining-room mirror, and generally making hay of 
their place of entertainment. 


A WayFARER. 


Lite and Wetters. 





THE RUSSIAN HOPE. 


Even a philosopher would find it hard to recognize the 
sterling qualities of a man who was trying to cut the 
philosopher’s throat; and it is in human nature to 
believe only evil of an enemy so long as he devotes all the 
energies of his State to the destruction of our property, 
our happiness, our friends and relations, and lives. There 
is never much good in arguing reasonably with rage, and 
no good at all with fear. But if a war like the present 
brings with it all the blinding passions of undiscriminating 
hatred, it also brings a spirit of inward reconciliation 
almost as incalculable, and springing from deeper roots 
than the ordinary motives of reason and advantage. As 
though by miracle, that spirit has now arisen within the 
limits of each separate belligerent country. In our own 
the ideal of those mythical times when “ all were for the 
State’’ is seen fulfilled. Party scarcely exists. Sharp 
divisions, for which men and women faced death, no 
longer divide in the common service. Without bargain 
for the future, Orangemen and Nationalists, “ Mili- 
tants” and “ Antis’’ suspend their separate causes in a 
truce—a truce of the war-god—and people who could not 
find abusive epithets enough for a prominent Minister 
now gorge him with honeyed admiration. 

It isthe same in France. All party feeling is merged 
in the single aim. We do not hear much about the 
internal state of Austria in her misfortunes; but in 
Germany, on the first day of war, the Kaiser declared, 
“ We are all Germans now—nothing but Germans,” and 
he was justified in saying so. It is remarkable every- 
where, but in no country is this internal truce so strange, 
so complete, and so hopeful as in Russia. There, indeed, 
all parties have proclaimed the peace of an unimaginable 
brotherhood. Despotism and liberty have kissed each 
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other, and the leaders of reaction and progress have 
embraced—actually embraced—upon the floor of the 
Duma. Perhaps we ought to expect exaggerated ardor 
in a land which is well called “ the country of extremes,”’ 
but still it is strange. 

Take the articles which have been appearing in our 
own newspapers—signed articles by well-known Russian 
names—Professor Vinogradoff, Mme. Lebedeff (Sasha 
Kropotkin) and her husband, or by such authorities 
upon modern Russia as Dr. Harold Williams, whose 
knowledge of life and thought in the leading parts of her 
Empire and among the subject nationalities is peculiarly 
intimate. Others have written, too; all speak from the 
“Liberal ’’ side, and all support the war as a “ war of 
liberation.” Strangest testimony of all was the letter of 
M. Bourtzeff in the “Times” of the 18th. As a pro- 
minent leader of the Russian Revolutionists, as the 
man who was chiefly responsible for the exposure of the 
arch-informer Azeff, treacherous agent of the Russian 
Secret Police, one would haye expected from M. Bourt- 
zeff an unrelenting hostility to every action the Russian 
Government might take, and especially to every warlike 
action. Yet the purport of his letter is a confident belief 
that this war will bring regeneration to his country. 

“ Not one of the political Left parties,’’ he writes, 
“has modified its programme in view of the war,” but 
all believe in the necessity of this war as a war to protect 
justice and civilization. He regards it as a “ national 
war.”’ Owing to it, he says, “the unity of Russia is 
already an accomplished fact.” He believes Liberal 
reforms to be now “ inevitable ’—“ a historical neces- 
sity.” “ There is no longer any room for political reac- 
tion,’’ he goes on; “ the word on all lips in Russia now 
is Freedom.’’ “ All parties have supported the Govern- 
ment,” he says, “ without even waiting for it to make any 
definite announcement about our crying needs.’’ He 
admits that “the Government, unfortunately, still 
seems irresolute, and has up till now only done the 
minimum to justify the popular belief in it,’ while “all 
are hungrily awaiting a general amnesty, with freedom 
of the Press and of national life.’’ This generosity of 
the Russian Progressives in flinging themselves into the 
support of the great national cause without calculation 
or bargain for the future may be paralleled among our- 
selves in the action of Socialists, Suffragists, and the 
Irish parties for the most part. M. Bourtzeff feels the 
same generous and unreasoning confidence in the future 
conduct of his own “irresolute’’ Government as our 
extreme parties feel in regard to ours. The War, he is 
assured, will bring justice in its wake. It is a war of 
liberation. 

Coming from such a man, those are remarkable 
words. He is not one of those who extol Russia on the 
strength of a brief visit, or have yielded a sentimental 
admiration to the picturesque and religious simplicity of 
Russian peasants, or have been overcome by the charm- 
ing manners of Russian officials, or by the Conservative 
idealism of the Pobiedonostseff school. He cannot sneer 
at the horror of the Russian tyranny as an invention of 
novelists and the melodrama. He knows its full horror 
himself—its disregard of justice, its merciless suppression 
of political freedom, its pogroms, banishments, tortures, 
and executions. He knows the true and terrible history 
of the last forty years, teeming with events compared 
with which the Zabern incident was an innocent and 
childlike farce. And yet he feels, not only hope, but 
confidence in the Government’s progressive future. On 
what ground can so strange a confidence be founded ? 

Still thinking of the present war, he writes, “ The 
German peril will be crushed ’’ ; and, further on, “ Russia 
will be associated with the existing group of cultured and 





civilized countries.’’ By “ the German peril,’’ he does 
not intend merely the military danger of the German 
army and fleet. He was probably thinking more of the 
reactionary influence of the German Court and officialdom 
upon the Government in Petrograd, as when (accord- 
ing to common report) the Kaiser offered the Tsar a 
German army to suppress the Liberal movements of 
1905-1906. But the phrase may have a deeper meaning. 
In Germany the Russians see carried almost to perfection 
an ideal of life which is particularly abhorrent to them- 
selves. It is the ideal of the State. Say what one will 
against Germany, the ideal of the State is there realized 
as nowhere else. There the bond between the individual 
and the State is exceptionally strong. Nowhere else are 
children so carefully looked after, clothed, fed, taught, 
and trained. Nowhere else is the ordinary life of men 
and women so exactly regulated from the cradle to the 
grave. The system has obvious advantages, which our 
economists have long been trying to introduce among our- 
selves. There is probably less abject poverty in Germany 
than in other countries, less slovenliness, less waste, and 
a higher average of knowledge, if not of education. But 
these great advantages are purchased at a cost which 
the Russian nature abhors. 

Nor only the Russian nature. In Russian Poland, 
at times of its worst persecution, and-even among the 
German-speaking people of the Baltic Provinces, the 
present writer has frequently asked whether they would 
not rather become parts of the German Empire than con- 
tinue thus to suffer. The answer has invariably been 
“ Never.”” They would rather endure suffering under a 
despotism upon a large and uncertain scale than submit 
to perpetual interference in daily life, and to a rigid 
system of regulation from which there was no escape. 
In Russia proper it is the same. Perhaps every Russian 
is at heart a bit of an Anarchist. Even the Social 
Democrats are not quite so inflexible in Russia as in 
Germany. On one side of his soul (for all Russia is 
double-natured) probably every Russian would sym- 
pathize with Tolstoy when he said, “ While belonging to 
a State a man cannot be free.’’ Or “ The true object of 
the Russian revolution is emancipation from State con- 
trol.’’ We feel the same intense individualism in all the 
literature that expresses Russian life. We feel the rest- 
lessness of mind which will be content with no second- 
hand solution, no obedience to the dictates of the most 
well-meaning authority. In the ordinary course of 
Russian daily life one is conscious of a certain delight in 
experiment, in social discovery. Nothing is quite settled 
or eternally established. Every institution or belief is 
fearlessly questioned. Discussion has no restrictions and 
social intercourse no commonplace. No such social daring 
and equality is to be found in Germany, or even in 
England. When reaction was doing its worst in Russia, 
one was repeatedly reminded of the Frenchwoman who 
said she had found freedom only in the Bastille. 

The German peril of rigidity and State regulation 
was, perhaps, what M. Bourtzeff chiefly feared. Nothing 
could be more at variance with the singularly flexible and 
imaginative Russian nature, often so capable of great 
surprises, spiritual exaltation, and the solemn emotions 
that defy official limits. The Russian peoples have 
already suffered enough from a bureaucratic system which 
has imitated the oppressiveness of the German, without 
gaining its efficiency. Russian progress, always inclined 
to a certain laxity that springs from human pity and 
sympathetic understanding, looks to the upheaval of war 
to deliver its country from this perilous burden. “ We 
have begun a great thing,’’ said Sophie Perovskaya to 
Kropotkin ; “ Two generations, perhaps, will succumb to 
the task, and yet it must be done.’’ That was forty 
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years ago, and now, in so far as one nation can ever 
influence the course of another’s destiny, it will be for 
France and ourselves to assist in the fulfilment of that 
prophecy when peace brings to all of us the opportunity 
of many reconciliations. 





REIMS. 


THERE is no doubt that the partial destruction of Reims 
Cathedral has struck the whole civilized world with a new 
sense of horror. It is, at first sight, strange that when 
hundreds of thousands of lives are being thrown away 
like refuse, when hundreds of thousands of homes are 
being ruined and millions of hearts racked with torturing 
anxiety, we can even pause to lament the loss or the dis- 
figurement of a building, much less to feel that its destruc- 
tion marks the destroyer with a peculiar brand of infamy. 





Is this feeling a tribute to the supreme value of artistic 
expression? If so one wonders that so little value is set 
on contemporary artistic creation, so that at this very 
moment no class of men are so immediately and totally 
disregarded as artists. No class is felt to be so un- 
necessary and useless, so entirely to be put aside till the 
fiercer necessities of the moment have been attended to. 
There is an apparent paradox here. How much of the 
world-wide indignation at this crowning act of German 
vandalism is sincere? However unreal the sentiment 
of those who now proclaim the supreme beauty 
of Reims Cathedral may be, the mere fact that it is 
assumed to be a peculiarly horrible outrage upon 
humanity indicates that those who urge this plea feel 
confident that it will meet with a general response ; that 
few will be found to say with Maurice Barrés, ‘“‘ Let the 
most beautiful of stones be destroyed rather than the 
blood of my race. At this moment I prefer the humblest, 
weakest infantryman of France to our worthiest works 
of art.’’ 

What, then, is it that impels this immense rever- 
ence for an ancient work of art? Doubtless, its beauty to 
some extent, but much more, I suspect, its expression of 
a historical continuity. It is, indeed, around such 
objects that the sentiment of national civilization crystal- 
lizes, and it is precisely for that sentiment of continuity 
that men freely give their lives. 

No doubt the beauty and still more the mere splendor 
and magnificence of a work like Reims Cathedral enables 
this crystallization to take place. It would be hard to 
feel as we do about Reims about the Whitefield Tabernacle, 
even though it should have gathered round itself a longer 
series of great remembrances and more heroic deeds. 

But even in this, I suspect, sheer grandeur, imposing 
scale, extravagant wealth of detail, count for more in the 
affections of the world than pure beauty, and indeed, to 
be quite frank, though Reims Cathedral possessed all 
these qualities in a supreme degree, perhaps more than 
any other building in Europe, it was not, judged by 
purely esthetic standards, one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of humanity, nor even of the French genius. There 
was much in it that was calculated to impose rather than 
to persuade ; there were even signs in it that already in 
the thirteenth century the spirit of the Ecole des Beaux 

Arts was awake, there were passages that might almost 
have excused a Viollet le Duc. It was, in fact, a work 
in which the effort to be complete, to be impressive, to 
carry things through with unflagging energy and clearness 
of purpose, was almost more apparent than the prompt- 
ings of pure inspiration. It was created in a spirit of 


supreme self-confidence. But it was done, it was carried 
through, it was supremely an achievement, and perhaps 

















its hold on all subsequent generations was not a little due 
to a dim recognition and admiration of precisely these 
moral characteristics. 

But we must distinguish. Though the whole work 
had these qualities, it contained individual objects in 
which a purer, more intense, inspiration was apparent. 
There was on the north side a little tabernacle which had 
once been the tympanum of an earlier, smaller church, 
which was one of the most perfect specimens of twelfth- 
century carving in existence. The Madonna, seated 
beneath an architectural canopy, had a naive grace and 
tenderness which even the freer work of the west front 
could not quite recapture. But it was, of course, among 
the statues of the west front that the most striking 
examples of early Gothic feeling were to be found. 
Figures in which that newly discovered tenderness and 
sweetness of the Christian spirit first came to complete 
expression by borrowing not a little of pagan Greece and 
Rome. On the inside of the west wall were a number 
of panels with single figures, in which another aspect of 
thirteenth-century feeling came to light—an almost 
turbulent humor, a blunt, jovial, realistic joy in all pos- 
sible aspects of life, and yet, for all that, exquisitely 
civilized and humane. Even more perfect in this same 
vein were the small grotesque figures which once went 
round the rose window of the south transept, almost 
invisible from their height above the ground, and mostly 
long since destroyed by successive restorations. One or 
two plaster casts exist, taken years ago by a conscript 
soldier quartered at Reims. 

Above the central porch of the west front was a 
great coronation, a splendid pictorial composition in 
sculpture, a little over-sweet, a little sentimentalized 
perhaps, but still full of vitality and energy. Over that 
again, above the great rose window, was the huge bas- 
relief of ‘‘ David and Goliath,” once a splendid wreck, and 
now, since the last restoration, only a memory. We 
cannot tell yet how many of these great things may still 
survive in more or less mutilated fragments among the 
ruins, but one fears that scarcely anything of the great 
series of stained-glass windows can have escaped. Though 
these were inferior to those of Chartres, they were second 
only to them, and there were individual figures (on a 
colossal scale) in the clerestory windows, which were 
superb alike in the audacity of their design and the 
strangeness of their coloring. 

In some ways, almost as terrible, is the destruction 
of the earlier church of S. Remi. Here the whole design 
had a coherence of plan and a harmony of wide, easy 
proportions which made it one of the most perfect 
specimens of Gothic design. I do not remember in any 
other church a triforium of such amplitude, such ease 
and elegance of proportions. To walk about in it and 
look out on one side into the great shell of the nave (a 
peculiarly wide and hollow one), and on the other at the 
great stained-glass windows, some of them dating back 
even to the late twelfth century, remains among one’s 
most memorable esthetic experiences. If these windows, 
too, are shattered, their loss is almost more to be deplored 
than those of the cathedral itself, for nothing quite like 
them exists in France, nor of course for that matter, 
anywhere else. 

And what must we think of those who destroyed all 
this? We have to make a sudden and disturbing re- 
adjustment of our habitual point of view. Those of us 
who cared for art, who opposed at every turn the foolish 
idea of patriotism in art, regarded our German colleagues 
with mixed feelings. We recognized in them an energy 
and zeal, a thoroughness and power of work, which we 
respected and at times envied. 





We knew at the same time that they were not 
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creative and never had been, that in a sense all their 
unflagging energy and industry had been in vain. From 
the time when the Germans managed to make of 
Romanesque architecture a fat and bulging horror, to the 
time when her sculptors filled the new park at Munich 
with statues in imitation of Maillol, and her painters 
laboriously copied Van Gogh and Matisse and Marchand, 
they have rarely been anything but industrious appren- 
tices. (Let us except Lucas Cranach and Holbein.) 
But we did think that all this deliberate goodwill, this 
unceasing dutifulness to art, had at least made of them 
the most appreciative connoisseurs of the great creations 
of the Latin races, and the most diligent and careful 
custodians of the artistic inheritance of mankind. One 
begins, in the face of such outrages as those of Louvain, 
Malines, Soissons, Senlis, and Reims, to wonder whether, 
after all, there was not in all this art-historical activity 
an unworthy mixture of motive; whether the extended 
egoism of national aggrandizement did not count for more 
than genuine esthetic feeling in their indefatigable 
labors. One fancies that to them indeed the great works 
of art of the past had mainly a symbolical value; that 
the piling up of treasures in their great and admirably 
organized museums was almost more a satisfaction of 
national pride than a source of disinterested enjoyment ; 
that they threw themselves into the scramble for unique 
specimens in the spirit of vulgar competition rather than 
in that of devotees of art; and that the pride of wresting 
them from rival nations counted with them for more than 
intrinsic value. There were, indeed, many signs that 
this was the typical German attitude. The most notorious 
was perhaps the singular disingenuousness, the duplicity 
and arrogance, which marked the conduct of Geheimrath 
von Bode in the controversy over the so-called Leonardo 
bust. His obstinate blindness to the verdict of the facts 
when they wounded his amour propre might almost have 
prepared us for the extraordinary indifference which his 
countrymen are showing now to the opinion of the whole 
civilized world. 

Obviously, such mixed motives as I have indicated— 
the love of self-aggrandizement and the pleasure of 
successful competition—are not unknown to both private 
and public collectors of works of art in other lands, and 
no less obviously no one would accuse, for example, so 
pure and high-minded a lover of art as the late von 
Tschudi, of any base admixture in his enthusiasm. But 
then, von Tschudi for that very reason provoked the 
Kaiser’s wrath and was hounded out of Berlin. Nor 
does one doubt that there are many Germans to-day who 
feel as deep an indignation at the crime of Reims as we 
do, and a far deeper shame. We hope and believe that 
before long they will speak out. It will be a real relief 
to us when they do. Such wanton outrages against works 
of art, simply because they are found in a foreign country 
and cannot be carried back in triumph to Berlin, imply a 
complete distortion of the sense of values through the 
obsession of a morbid nationalism. Only those in whom 
the worship of the native State has grown to madness 
could fail to see that the destruction of Reims was the 
destruction of an inheritance in which all educated 
civilized men shared, that it was just as much a possession 
to Germans as to French and English. And only the 
madman would wantonly destroy his own heirlooms. 

The recognition of this elementary fact about works 
of art—namely, the universality of their appeal—shouid 
at once stop any ridiculous talk of exacting vengeance 
by the destruction of German cathedrals, not to mention 
the fact that there are none which could be compared to 
Reims. Another suggestion that has been made is that 
the Allies should, in the event of victory, take from Berlin 





some of its portable art treasures by way of recompense 
for those the Germans have destroyed. True, one would 
like to see the panels of the Ghent altar-piece, now in 
Berlin, restored to Ghent, but that rather because the 
work would be of more value to the world at large if this 
restoration were made than by way of punishment. But 
to take works of art from Germany by way of humiliation 
would, in reality, be to adopt the same childish view of 
pictures as counters in the game of national rivalry. And 
it is against this spirit that all who care for art must 
endlessly protest. 


Rocer Fry. 





WORDSWORTH AND HIS MESSAGE TO-DAY. 


From the poetry of Wordsworth to the European War 
how far acry! Yet everyone who finds himself bewildered 
(and who does not?) by the manifold miseries of this war 
will gain for his mind a reasonable measure of peace 
through a study of Wordsworth’s poetry. We are accus- 
tomed—and it is right that it should be so—to associate 
Wordsworth essentially with the things that belong to 
peace, but the effect of his poetry upon us will be 
enhanced if we remember that the best part of it was 
written during the period of the wars that followed the 
French Revolution: that the ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality from Recollections of early Childhood ”’ 
was begun two years before and finished a year after the 
Battle of Trafalgar: that ‘‘ The Prelude’’ and ‘‘ The 
Excursion ’’—which he himself regarded as his main 
works—were written during the fateful years from 1795 
to 1814. How strange is this relationship in point of 
time between the works of war and those of peace! Who 
would have thought from a study of his writings that 
Pascal’s ‘‘ Pensées’’ came to him during one of the most 
troubled periods of the troubled history of France, that 
the ‘‘ Religio Medici ’’ of Sir Thomas Browne was written 
but two or three years before the struggle between King 
Charles and his people, that Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of 
Innocence ’’ appeared in the first year of the French 
Revolution, and his ‘‘ Songs of Experience’’ with the 
Reign of Terror and the first public recognition of 
Napoleon? Who among us would not rather have been 
Pascal than Louis XIV., Sir Thomas Browne rather than 
Oliver Cromwell (great as he was), Blake or Wordsworth 
rather than Napoleon? 

In the universal darkness in which we are engulfed 
we cannot stand still and wring our hands. We 
must look for light, and having found it we must 
lead others to it. From Wordsworth’s poetry the 
light streams out. It is powerful in two ways. 
In the first place, its form and setting are entirely 
peaceful. Like Shelley, Wordsworth turns always to 
Nature; but unlike Shelley, who saw always Nature’s 
passion, Wordsworth saw always her everlasting peace. 
In its form, then, and its setting, Wordsworth’s poetry 
invariably brings rest and a peculiar consolation to the 
mind. But it does more than this. It shows us that 
there are certain fixed stars which shine whatever 
whirlwinds and flying thunder-clouds obscure the sky, 
that there is a central haven into which the soul may 
enter whatever tumults it may encounter on its 
way. At the close of ‘‘ The Prelude,’’ he calls upon 
Coleridge to be of good cheer, because 

“Though men return to servitude as fast 

As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame, 
By nations, sink together,” 


nevertheless, their work shall not be in vain. 
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“Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
By reason, blessed by faith: what we have loved 
Others will love, and we will teach them how ; 
Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells, above this frame of things 
(Which, ’mid all revolution in the hopes 
And fears of men, doth still remain unchanged) 
In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine.” 


Wordsworth, like all fine natures, had been tried in 
the fire. We are too accustomed to think of him pur- 
suing ‘‘ the even tenor of his way,’’ first in Cumberland, 
then at Cambridge, then in Somerset with Coleridge, 
finally amid the beauty of the Lakes. The setting of 
his life may have been calm in the main, but his mind 
in the most sensitive years of his life had been convulsed, 
as all noble minds were, by the spectacle of the French 
Revolution and the fearful wars that succeeded it. He 
was actually in France at the time when the Revolution 
was at its height, and entered with passionate sympathy 
into the aspirations of the Revolutionary Idealists. He 
would have thrown in his lot with the Girondins had he 
not been compelled by his friends to leave Paris and 
return to England, ‘dragged by a chain of harsh 
necessity,’’ as he then thought. 

Later, when he saw France bending low before the 
idol of Napoleon, he lost faith in the Revolution, and 
indeed for the time being (as he wonderfully describes in 
the later books of “ The Prelude ’’) he lost faith also in 
his old ideals and in Nature. This period of hope- 
lessness did not, however, last long: he turned again 
to his original consoler, and was healed :— 


“Ye motions of delight, that haunt the sides 
Of the green hills; ye breezes and soft airs, 
Whose subtle intercourse with breathing powers, 
Feelingly watched, might teach man’s haughty race 
How without injury to take, to give 
Without offence; ye who, as if to show 
The wondrous influence of power gently used, 
Bend the complying heads of lordly pines, 
.And, with a touch, shift the stupendous clouds 
Through the whole compass of the sky ; 


Oh! that I had a music and a voice 
Harmonious as your own, that I might tell 
What ye have done for me.”’ 


And again he sings :— 
“Tn Nature still 
Glorying, I found a counterpoise in her 
Which, when the spirit of evil reached its height, 
Maintained for me a secret happiness.’’ 


Henceforward, Wordsworth lived his life in perfect 
calm of mind. 


‘* Why then should we read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye? 
I well remember that those very plumes, 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 
By mist and silent raindrops silvered o’er, 
As once I passed, into my heart conveyed 
So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair, 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could maintain, 
Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 
Upon the breast of Faith.” 








Communications. 





HOLLAND IN WAR TIME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—“ O! if you could only let them know in England 
what this neutrality means for us in Holland!” I shall not 
easily forget the look of intense anxiety with which my Dutch 
friend spoke. Like most Englishmen, I had fancied Holland 
fortunate in her lot, at peace, and able to go about her busi- 
ness, whilst her bigger neighbors were doing their best to 
destroy each other. But even a few days had shown me how 
wrong I had been. From the train you could see little 
groups of soldiers bivouacking in the field by the roadside ; 
the time-table had been upset by mobilization; even the 
hotel omnibus was commandeered for military uses. 
Placarded on the walls were the notices of the National 
Relief Committee, which offers help to those who have lost 
their work through the war—some 45,000 of these there are 
in Rotterdam alone—and in all the large towns there are 
branches of the Committee to meet the need. In the Dutch 
East Indies, goods, they say, are piled on the wharves, but 
cannot be shipped; the Dutch ships on the water are being 
turned aside into French or English ports, and corn and coal, 
which is urgently needed in Holland itself, are held up for 
fear they should be sent on to Germany. The Dutch army 
has been mobilized since the outset of the war, and this 
involves a constant drain upon the national resources ; while 
the financial confusion at first was so great that in Amster- 
dam and other large towns, paper money, available for 
a limited period, was issued in place of crowns and florins, 
and, in one instance, even to supply a temporary shortage 
in the small currency. Yet, in the midst of the grave com- 
mercial depression, the generous-hearted people of Holland 
are giving time and money liberally, not only to the National 
Relief Committee, but to aid the fugitive Belgians who are 
constantly crossing their borders. Holland has been stirred 
to its depths by the sufferings of its neighbors; thousands 
of Dutch homes have opened their doors to receive, sometimes 
a whole family, sometimes a woman or a child into their 
midst. The Central Committee in Amsterdam has established 
an admirable organization, with branches or corresponding 
committees in various parts of Holland, and has a large ware- 
house well filled with clothing, which is sorted out as it is sent 
in by the donors, by the aid of a band of able women workers. 
Hosts and guests are carefully classified, card-index and 
dossier for each insuring against mistakes in assortment. 
But though such care is taken to secure the rights of 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, there are occasional diffi- 
culties, as when a party of men whose Catholicism was some- 
what negative in character found themselves expected, as 
the guests of a convent, to be present daily at early mass and 
at vespers, and to stand up for a solemn prayer before every 
meal, while the literature sent them was carefully scanned 
by their good hosts to prevent any danger to faith coming 
before their eyes. 

The Netherland Government itself is acting as host to a 
large number of the poorest Belgian refugees. Some 1,200 
of these are now housed at Oldebroek, near Zwolle, on a 
heather-covered ridge, where, in peaceful times, the Dutch 
Army has its artillery training school. Hither refugees who 
cannot be at once received into homes are sent from the 
frontier towns. It is not for nothing that the camp is so far 
from the frontier; the temptation to slip back across the 
border at night, in order to avenge themselves on the 
invaders, was too great for some of the men of Visé. It was 
necessary to safeguard the neutrality of Holland by removing 
this constant source of danger and irritation along the 
frontier. Even as it is, the excitement on the borders of 
Belgium is so great that the troops have to be moved inland 
at frequent intervals and replaced by fresh detachments. 
These calm Dutch lads get maddened by the stories they hear 
from fleeing refugees, and long to be fighting, too. And 
behind the burden of armed preparation for war, which lies 
so heavily upon the whole people, there is the weight of 
dread lest, after all, they should be dragged in. “ And the 
worst of it all is,” as one said to me, “ we do not yet know 
whom we must fight. Whichever side violates Dutch territory 
must bring us in against them, whatever happens to us.” 
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They do not look forward cheerfully to the struggle, but 
calmly and doggedly they have been preparing for the worst. 
The water defences are ready, and in three hours’ time great 
belts of country round Amsterdam can be placed under water 
and made impassable for artillery. “If we have to fight 
we will drown friend and foe alike; we will let in the sea 
water, though the land be spoilt for forty years.” It was 
a little reserve lieutenant who said the words: he had been 
lamenting the horrors of the war, the burden and hardship 
to his own little business; he hated militarism and 
aristocracy, and just wanted his country to be left alone. 
“ We may be wiped out, but we shall fight,” another quietly 
said. The response to the mobilization orders showed how 
ready the peaceful nation was; out of 25,000 men in the 
Utrecht district all but five were at their place; in eight 
hours the whole mobilization had been effected. They have 
no ambition but to guard their own national life and inde- 
pendence, but no one can doubt how dearly they cherish that 
possession. 

In some districts, especially round Utrecht, houses have 
been pulled down to prepare for certain military exigencies. 
Here and there you can see fine trees cut down; they dare 
not wait to do it till it might be too late. In a long motor 
ride of some eighty miles I noticed that practically all the 
cross bars of the signposts had been removed, the poles being 
left still standing. These were taken away, I was told, in 
a single night, as a precaution against sudden invasion. 

The German press praise the loyal neutrality of Holland, 
though, as an Amsterdam newspaper recently pointed out, 
it was this very virtue which led to the attack on Belgium ; 
but it is very hard, after all, to preserve this neutrality in the 
face of modern war methods. There was some excitement at 
the beginning of this week over an incident at Ymuiden. 
There had been a squabble, the authorities said, between 
certain Dutch and German sailors. It was noticed that the 
men of a strange newly-arrived trawler walked with a 
curiously erect and unfisherlike bearing; also, that they 
purchased cigarettes at a price not usual to fishermen; the 
authorities were investigating the case, but mine-laying is 
probably not an offence with which they have often had to 
deal, and public opinion would be quicker in giving its judg- 
ment. Sometimes the difficulties come from the other side : 
the Queen of the Belgians sails for England down the Dutch 
waters of the Scheldt with two adjutants in uniform accom- 
panying her. Promptly comes the complaint from Germany 
that Dutch neutrality has been violated. Meanwhile, ugly 
rumors are spread of England’s desire to seize the Dutch East 
Indies, or of the ambitions of Japan. These suggestions dis- 
quieten rather than convince, but they need dissipating. 
Happily, the free constitution of South Africa has done more 


‘than anything else to remove distrust of England’s inten- 


tions. We have now no British Alsace-Lorraine. 

Rumors spread, trade languishes, but the Hollanders are 
not idle; they have quietly taken their own measures of 
defence; their Red Cross units are organized along the 
border, and their surgeons tend the wounded of both sides in 
the frontier towns ; volunteers man the relief committees for 
their own unemployed, others are giving help to non-com- 
batants in distress, regardless of their nationality ; some at 
the peril of their lives have crossed over into the stricken 
districts of Belgium to give help to the sufferers there. It 
is all done quietly, without parade, with no reliance upon 
“distinguished patronage,” and the passing stranger who is 
allowed to get a glimpse of it will not easily forget the 
generosity and kindness of the hospitable Dutch nature in a 
time of great stress.—Yours, &c., 

T. Epmunp Harvey. 

September 23rd, 1914. 





Letters to the Editor. 


MR. WELLS’S PACIFIST STATE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I don’t know whether you will be disposed to allow 
of any criticisms on Mr. Wells’s article ‘‘ The Two Ways.”’ 
If so, I cannot but think that there must be a good many 
people who will share my regret that one of the few English 





writers whose name is known oufside England should provide 
such extraordinary confirmation of the rooted belief of the 
Philistines that men of letters are the most unpractical of 
human beings, and the most incapable of seeing what is 
going on before their eyes in the world of actualities. 

What does Mr. Wells write to urge? He is concerned, 
as all civilized beings must be, with the hope that at the 
end of this war some means may be found of substituting 
a ‘‘ pacific’’ civilization in Europe for the present one, 
which is so largely militant. And how does he propose to 
do it? By introducing into the pacific State exactly the vices 
which, as we all hope, are at this moment producing the 
downfall of the leading example of the militant State. 

What will be the moral, social, and political significance 
of the defeat, if it occurs, of the Germany of Bernhardi by 
Republican France and Liberal England? I should have 
supposed, but for Mr. Wells, that everyone would have 
agreed that it will mean that slaves cannot defeat free men, 
that matter cannot defeat spirit, that machines cannot defeat 
life. I should have supposed, in short, that if we see the 
defeat of Germany which has for all these years been sacrific- 
ing truth and honor and liberty on the altar of an omnipotent 
State that we might conclude that the omnipotence of the 
State was not after all a life-giving thing; that we might 
gather up our courage and take new heart of faith to believe 
that that ‘‘ free spirit of man’’ which Landor calls ‘‘ the 
only thing great on earth ’’ was indeed as nearly invincible 
as it is allowed to earthly things to be. 

But it is exactly the opposite conclusion.which Mr. Wells 
draws. The lesson he learns from the failure of the Prussian 
bureaucracy is not the value of freedom but the value of 
organization. His safeguard for the pacitic State is that 
it should reduce its citizens to an even more elaborate slavery 
than that of the militant States which, we hope, are to pass 
away. ‘‘The militant States,’’ he says, ‘‘are highly 
organized for war: the pacific States can only triumph by 
still more thoroughly and deliberately organizing themselves 
for peace.’’ The deadly thing, in fact, which I thought all 
free men believed was playing a large part in the poisoning, 
first, of the moral, and then of the political, life of Germany, 
is to be inoculated as the sovereign remedy into the free 
communities of America and England. 

And what form is the inoculation to take? First, every 
citizen must give a year or so of his or her life to the State. 
Is it possible to put on paper a more fantastically absurd 
proposal? It grows, of course, out of the precedent of the 
military service of the militant States. But a moment’s 
thought shows that there is no parallel whatever between 
the two things. The militant States may have been wise 
or foolish, but when they made it compulsory for every man 
to pass a year or two in the army they did so for an obvious 
reason. When war breaks out it is necessary that an army 
should at once become ten or twenty times as strong as it 
was in peace. This necessity is provided for by the system 
of conscription, which furnishes an enormous number of men 
who have learnt at least the elements of soldiering. But 
there is and can be no parallel necessity in the civil State. 
There never comes a moment when we suddenly want to 
multiply our postmen or Treasury clerks tenfold or twenty- 
fold. The only result of passing every young man into the 
service of the State would be to waste a year of his life and to 
block the Government departments with an eternally chang- 
ing crowd of untrained apprentices. The proposed system 
would, in fact, be at once a loss to the citizen and a loss to 
the State. 

Of Mr. Wells’s second proposal I have nothing to say 
except that everyone sympathizes with its object and nearly 
everyone is aware of the grave difficulty of its attainment. 
But the third is almost as fantastic as the first. It is, put 
briefly, that the press is to be put under State control. I say 
nothing of the difficulties of working such control. But I 
do ask Mr. Wells whether this is the moment to invite free 
countries to imitate the State-inspired press which has for 
forty years been the curse of Germany and of Europe? And 
I do ask him whether the history of the Liberal movement 
in England during the last hundred and fifty years would 
have been what it is if during that time the State had exer- 
cised over the press the kind of influence desired by Mr. 
Wells? 

Of course, he intends that it should be managed on what 
he considers the most intelligent and approved lines. But 
how does he know that the Government of the day will always 
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share his opinions? And, in any case, why should those who 
don’t share them be forced to listen to them as the voice of 
the official wisdom of the nation? I hope there is enough 
of the saner kind of Liberalism left in England to make it 
quite certain that we shall never consent to have our press 
subjected to the process which Mr. Wells euphemistically 
describes as ‘‘ bringing the press into much clearer relation- 
ship with the educational organization of the State.’? An 
officially managed press would, I daresay, get rid of many 
crudities, vulgarities, and violences, which I dislike at least 
as much as Mr. Wells; but we are incapable of learning 
anything if we who speak the same language as the author of 
the Areopagitica are willing for that or any other reason to 
exchange our English freedom of speech and writing for the 
methods of Bismarck and Wolff’s Bureau. 

But we are not likely to do that in obedience to Mr. 
Wells or anybody else. It will be found that he misreads 
the mind of his countrymen as hopelessly as he misreads the 
lesson of the hour.—Yours, &c., 

JoHn Batley. 


“THE NATION WE HAVE WON.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—As I read the account of the remarkable scene in 
the House of Commons on Friday, when the prayer “ God 
Save England ”’ was heard for the first time from the lips of 
Irish patriots, my thoughts turned to that remarkable 
passage in one of Cardinal Newman’s “ Historical Essays ” 
which registers the view of one of the subtlest and most 
penetrating of English writers as to what were the real 
feelings of Irishmen to Englishmen fifty or sixty years ago. 
The passage is, I think, worth quoting; it may help us to 
realize that the noblest triumphs over the ideas of Thrasy- 
machus, Treitschke, and Bernhardi will always be won in 
the way in which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman won them 
for us in South Africa, Lord Morley in India, and Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Asquith in Ireland : — 

**TAn English visitor to Ireland] does not at first recol- 
lect . . . that he is one of a strong, unscrupulous, 
tyrannous race, standing upon the soil of the injured. 
° He has to be recalled to himself, and to be taught 
by what he hears around him, that an Englishman has no 
right to open his heart, and indulge his honest affection 
towards the Irish race, as if nothing had happened between 
him and them. The voices, so full of blessings for their 
Maker and their own kindred, adopt a very different strain 
and cadence when the name of England is mentioned; and, 
even when he is most warmly and generously received by 
those whom he falls in with, he will be repudiated by those 
who are at a distance. Natura] amiableness, religious 
principle, education, reading, knowledge of the world, and 
the charities of civilization, repress or eradicate these 
bitter feelings in the class in which he finds his friends ; 
but, as to the population, one sentiment of hatred against 
the oppressor, manet alté mente repostum. The wrongs 
which England has inflicted are faithfully remembered ; her 
services are viewed with incredulity or resentment; her 
name and fellowship are abominated; the news of her 
prosperity heard with disgust; the anticipation of her 
possible reverses nursed and cherished as the best of conso- 
lations. The success of France and Russia over her armies, 
of Yankee or Hindoo, is fervently desired as the first instal- 
ment of a debt accumulated through seven centuries; and 
that even though these armies are in so large a proportion 
recruited from the Irish soil. If he ventures at least to 
ask for prayers for England, he receives one answer—a 
prayer that she may receive her due. It is as if the air 
rang with the old Jewish words, ‘O daughter of Babylon, 
blessed shall be he who shall repay thee as thou has paid 
to us!’”’ 

—Yours, &c., 
E. Ricnarp Cross. 
September 21st, 1914. 


WHY GERMANY MADE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has explained that 
Germany attacked France and violated the neutrality of 
Belgium “from fear of Russia.”’ Precisely the contrary is 
the truth. Germany started the war because, after Mukden, 
she no longer feared Russia, as since’ 70 she no longer feared 
France. The motive force behind the German attack was 
not fear, but the military “certainty of success.” Everyone 
who knows Germany is, of course, aware of this. Mr. Ramsay 








MacDonald’s plea shows mere ignorance of the German 
attitude and German military opinion.—Yours, &c., 
Austin Harrison. 
17-21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
September 23rd, 1914. 





Poetrp. 


SALVATOR MUNDI. 


Brine the fragments of the Tree, 
Build again My Cross for Me. 


Hither let the nails be borne, 
Weave again the Crown of Thorn. 


Bring the scourge and bring the spear ; 
You who scoff, assemble here. 


On My Body once was hurled 
The agony of all the world; 


On My. Soul one day was cast 
Every sin from first to last ; 


“It was not enough,’’ you say, 
“ Christ! come forth again to-day! ” 


Bring the fragments of the tree, 
Build again My Cross for Me. 


Rulers in Jerusalem 
To crucifixion did condemn 


God, in one man manifest ; 
Now a multitude, His guest 


Has gone up to Calvary, 
God in many men to die. 


Who are the conscripts of this host 
That joyfully give up the ghost? 


The holy flag of blood’s unfurled, 
Who shall now redeem the world? 


I, saith Jesus, I alone 
Am incarnate, can atone. 


I am the boy that left his home, 
Amid the shrapnel shell to roam, 


I am she who watched him go, 
I am friend, and I am foe. 


When the hero bows his head, 
Jesus of Nazareth is dead, 


When in lust man slays his foe, 
Through My hands the great nails go; 


When they bring the mother word 
Of death, Mary embalms her Lord. 


O, my children, now, to-day, 
Let tender Pity have her way! 


O, my children, now at last, 
Let your enmity be past! 


When the Lord of Pity rose, 
Did he take vengeance on his foes? 


Did he stare Pilate out of face, 
Or bid Caiaphas leave his place? 


Victor, when you sheath the sword, 
Follow still your lowly Lord! 


Epira Hume Srewarr. 
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Reviews. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE SOUL. 

“The Foundations of Character: Being a Study of the 
Tendencies of the Emotions and Sentiments.” By ALEX- 
ANDER F, SHAND, M.A. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

At a time when the nature of mind is supposed by many to 
have been withdrawn from the range of rational investigation 
and reserved for instinctive appreciation and artistic dis- 
play, the appearance of a work carrying forward the 
traditions of the nineteenth-century psychology is a note- 
worthy event. Mr. Shand, some of whose main theses have 
been known to the philosophical world for many years, takes 
his departure from the well-known chapter in the concluding 
book of Mill’s “ Logic,” which outlines a possible science of 
Ethology. The outline conception and the general method 
of this science as laid down by Mill—the characteristic 
combination of observed fact with deduction from general 
laws of the mind—are accepted by Mr. Shand, who holds that 
Mill’s chapter, though never developed by him, remains 
“the most important contribution to the proposed science.”’ 
Mill failed to get further with it, in Mr. Shand’s view, 
principally because the only general “ laws” of the mind 
with which he was familiar were the laws of association, 
which are utterly inadequate to bear the strain put upon 
them. Mr. Shand undertakes a systematic review, only 
partially executed it is true, of the constituent elements of 
character, seeking, point by point, to formulate laws or 
tendencies of more or less generality to show how these 
elements combine and interact. 

We get the key to his method in the first law which he 
lays down—a law which indicates the extent to which 
modern psychology has departed from the ideas of Mill’s day. 
“Mental activity tends, at first unconsciously, afterwards 
consciously, to produce and sustain system and organization.” 
Now, much of the earlier criticism of Mill and the Associa- 
tionist School was content to set this organizing tendency 
in sharp and simple antithesis to the detached and fleeting 
character of sensations and impulses. The organizing work 
was for it essentially the function of the unifying self 
operating through Reason and Will. Mr. Shand, with his 
clause “ at first unconsciously, afterwards consciously,” finds 
unification at several removes. The emotions themselves are 
for him systems. “anger’’ are not merely 
passions arising at this or that moment in our conscious- 
ness. They include impulses to act in a particular way— 
fear impulses to concealment or flight, anger impulses to 
injure or destroy—they set in motion bodily processes, 
muscular and visceral; they involve a “ cognitive attitude, 
however vague, and frequently definite thoughts "’ about their 
object. 


“ Fear” or 


The emotion tends to organize these subordinate 
processes, to select what helps its interest and to reject 
what weakens or opposes its force, and so to constitute, in a 
word, a kind of unity—temporary, or even more than tempo- 
rary—within the larger unity of the mind; a kind of centre 
or fortress upon which other forces may act, or from which 
its own forces may sally out and capture other impulses or 
emotions. Fundamentally, the “organization” of the 
emotion is innate ; but it seems to be improved and perfected 
through its own exercise by the methods of selection which 
we have noted. It is not the same thing as an instinct—here 
Mr. Shand rightly opposes Mr. McDougall—but rather 
employs instincts in its service. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that Mr. Shand’s own definition of instinct as “an 
inherited disposition both to be excited by certain stimuli 
and to respond with a specific kind of behavior or expression 
to such stimuli,” is defective, as it does not distinguish 
instinct adequately from reflex action. Mr. Shand, in fact, 
appears to regard walking as an instinct, whereas—so far as 
it is not definitely under the control of consciousness and 
intelligence—it seems more rightly classed as a controllable 
compound reflex. 

The emotions, however, are only the basis of mental 
organization. They fall in turn within higher systems which 
Mr. Shand calls the sentiments. Love and hatred, for 
example, in Mr. Shand’s view, are not simple emotions, but 
systems which hold emotions together and centre them upon 
particular objects. Thus, love includes the emotion of joy 
in the presence of the loved object, sorrow in its loss, fear 





for its safety, anger at any threat to it, and so on. Mr. 
Shand’s position may be well illustrated by his reference 
to Herbert Spencer’s analysis of the exceedingly various 
ingredients entering into love. ‘ While he discerns so well 
the constituents, he conceives of them, not as combining into 
a system, but as being compounded into a single feeling. 
Now, there is all the difference between these two concep- 
tions ’’—the difference being in effect that a feeling is 
unitary, while a system provides for differences of feeling 
and behavior according to differences in the situation. To 
put it in rather a different way, love is too rich to be 
exhausted by any single emotion. It is the unity pervadiny 
and explaining all the manifold emotions—in passionate 
love sometimes verging on hatred—which, in different situa- 
tions, we experience in relation to the person loved. Like 
the emotions, the sentiments absorb the psychic elements they 
require, strengthening the tendencies that fall in with them, 
and rejecting and weakening others. In this way they go far 
to model character, though they may often deceive the 
observer by making him impute as a permanent character- 
istic of the individual something which in reality belongs 
to him only in so far as he is influenced by one particular 
sentiment—as the timid hen will fly at a mastiff when her 
chicks are threatened. 

This account implies that the sentiments are not unities 
of the entire self. Above them are the Will and the 
Intelligence. These are for Mr. Shand rooted in sentiments ; 
but his treatment of this essential branch of the subject is 
by far the most unsatisfactory part of ‘his volume. The 
‘ enigmatical self,’’ which chooses between systems, “ seems,” 
he says, “ to be the central fact of our personality,’’ but he 
at once goes on to say: “If this be the fact it 
kind of fact which we can take into account.’”’ But how 
can a science refuse to take into account a fact which 
appears to be “central’’ in its subject, and how can we 
proceed with the “working assumption” that “all intel- 
lectual and voluntary processes are elicited by the system of 
some impulse, emotion, or sentiment, and subordinated to 
its end,” if at the same time we allow that this assumption 
may “be contradicted by certain facts’? This is an 
abuse of hypothesis, which may provisionally omit known 
facts, if not “central,” but must never conflict with them. 
Moreover, the hypothesis is not really necessary to Mr. 
Shand, who might rather be led by his own method to suggest 
that the will does not necessarily proceed from any single 
sentiment or impulse, but is rather the synthesis of them 
all, representing the net movement of the whole self as a 
unity. 

The more far-reaching doubt of Mr. Shand’s position that 
suggests itself turns on the character and degree of the unity 
which he attributes to emotions. Is fear, or is love a singlk 
system? Manifestly not. We find, if we are not singularly 
unfortunate, many objects of very different kinds of love 
parent, wife, son, daughter, friend. Surely the true unity 
in this case is not love, which is a genus common to them 
all, but rather the individual, the child, let us say, who is 
the object of many emotions, and it may be of more than one 
sentiment: the centre of hopes, pride, ambition, family 
feeling, possibly of resentment at outraged paternal 
authority. In the blend of feelings attached to the individual 
crowds of memories will play their part, as, say, the recollec- 
tion of some childish game may point the far different emotion 
of later years. It is in such cases the object—the person 
known through experience—that constitutes the true centre 
of unity. So, again, it is the occupation, the profession, or 
the sport which is the focus of efforts, impulses, emotions, 
sentiments of great variety, and certainly makes a large con- 
tribution to the unity of life. In a word, we are not convinced 
that Mr. Shand has looked for unity in the right direction, 
but that he has written a thoughtful and original work which 
will materially aid the construction of the science to which 
he has devoted so many years, will be cordially agreed by all 
competent psychologists. bL. t. Ht. 
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THEOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


“The Hussite Wars.” (Dent. 
net.) 


By Count LuTzow. 12s. 6d. 


Tr is a safe rule in examining into religious controversies to 
look for their economic causes and results. Such causes and 
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such results are invariably present ; the key to the dispute 
will be found on economic grounds. The movement asso- 
ciated with the name of Hus was mainly a labor movement. 
Hence the long conflicts which followed it ; hence, later, the 
anxiety of the Catholics to fix on the Reformers—and that of 
the Reformers to disclaim—the stigma of Bohemianism. 
‘Hus? That is the plague,’’ cried Duke George at Worms ; 
and Luther’s reply was cautious: ‘‘ Hus was not in all 
things in the wrong.”’ 

Bohemian history is little known outside Bohemia. The 
language difficulty blocks the way ; and, as Count Litzow re- 
minds us, when Austria in the seventeenth century obtained 
absolute control over the country, the Government was 
anxious, for political reasons, to efface the great memories 
of the past. Even in the last century Palacky’s criticism of 
the policy of the Popes with regard to Bohemia brought him 
into conflict with Vienna, where, as at Rome, the censorship 
was an organized and permanent conspiracy against his- 
torical truth. Count Liitzow has deserved well, not of his 
countrymen only, but of European scholarship for this 
learned and judicious volume, which forms another stage in 
the work to which he has devoted his life. The smaller 
nations, their culture, their history, and their distinctive 
contribution to civilization, are apt to fall out of account ; 
cther interests, materially but not always morally larger, 
crowd them off the canvas ; and political influences work in 
the same direction ; the violent bear them away. The sur- 
vival of the fittest is, roughly, a test of fitness to survive. 
But those who rescue from the flood the treasure of the 
lesser peoples do no small service to mankind. 

One great motive for suppressing the history of 
Utraquism was the light in which it showed the peasant. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries he was “a 
mere sufferer: he was deprived of his religious creed and 
his worldly goods, but he never defended himself.’’ In the 
fifteenth ‘‘he had himself been a fighter; he had been a 
victorious warrior, and his flail and his fighting-club had 
successfully beaten back the enemies of his country and 
his faith.’’ Palacky shows that the Hussites were not, as 
they have been represented, ‘‘ brutal and fanatical savages, 
but Christians, very zealous for their religion, disgusted by 
the corruption of the period, and anxious to return to the 
simplicity and fervor of the primitive Church.”’ To identify 
the movement as a whole with that of the Taborites is a 
mistake: there wag a conservative, or central, party which, 
had it not been overborne by circumstances, might well have 
established a national kingdom and a national Church. 

‘* All writers on the Hussite wars agree that these wars 
were the result of three causes; the antagonism of the 
Bohemians to the Church of Rome; the revival of the Slavic 
national feeling; and the rise of the democratic spirit, 
which is, to a greater or lesser extent, evident in many 
European countries at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Where these writere differ widely is in their 
opinion as to the relative importance which should be 
attributed to each of these causes. The contemporary 
chroniclers, who hardly deserve the name of historians, 
have, both in their Latin and in their Bohemian writings, 
considered the Hussite movement mainly from the point of 
view of religious controversy; only occasional remarks 
indicate how great the racial antagonism was at that period, 
and how strongly democratic, and for a short time even 
communistic, theories influenced the Bohemian people.”’ 
The Utraquism to which so great an importance was 

attached was in fact a symbol—loved for its own sake, for 
the nation was profoundly religious; but standing over and 
above its religious value for democracy and for national life. 
How the “ Compacts” were repudiated, and the fruits of the 
war lost, is a subject which we hope to see Count Liitzow 
discuss in a further volume. His purpose, it may be noted, 
is independent of contemporary politics. “I have exercised 
special care’’ (he tells us) “in avoiding any remark which 
might have even the appearance of an allusion to the 
religious or political controversies in Bohemia at the present 
time.” 





A TIPSTER. 


‘Sharps, Flats, Gamblers, and Racehorses.” 
LuckMaN. (Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Luckman is, we fancy, a racing tipster of some notoriety. 
For a great many years, in Australia, in France, or in 


By A. Dick 








England, he has been tipping horses to win races. It is 
one of the oddest trades in the world, and should be among 
the least agreeable. For the tipster spends most of his time 
in encouraging all sorts of little people who cannot afford it 
to risk money on horses that usually finish among the lot 
summarized in the reports as “‘ also ran.’’ It is directly 
through the tipster’s advice that hundreds of thousands of 
pounds (chiefly in small silver) are annually poured into 
the satchels of the bookmakers. 

This ugly craze of tipping is modern. There are nowa- 
days race meetings all over the country. Information 
(seldom in the least trustworthy) is forthcoming on every 
hand about every horse engaged ; and betting, which not so 
long since was chiefly a diversion of the aristocratic few, has 
become a rage of the democracy. The general change in the 
conditions of horse-racing explains the rise and progress of 
the tipster. 

Real success in his calling is, of course, impossible, 
The layer who stands up to be shot at by the backers goes 
ahead and flourishes ; the backer, if he sticks to the game, 
descends from the higher betting rings to the cheaper ones— 
and vanishes. It is but now and again that the best judges 
of racing can say with a kind of certainty ‘“‘ what is going 
to win’’; and the professional tipsters are almost always 
at variance, and almost always wrong. Occasionally the 
‘‘ good thing,’”’ so confidently predicted, ‘‘ materializes.’’ In 
general it “comes unstuck.” Parenthetically let it be said, 
that the sins of the tipster do not end with his tipping. 
More than any other person on the press is he responsible 
for the debasing of the literary currency—a point on which 
we shall presently have a word with Mr. Luckman. 

How does the tipster arrive at his tips? What is his 
tnformation ever worth? Here is a tout at Newmarket 
watching the gallops of a horse at exercise. He sees 
that the horse can go, and presently decides. that he 
will win his race. Somewhere up North another 
tout is watching the gallops of another horse entered 
for the same event. He also by-and-by decides that 
he is looking at a winner. But there are a dozen 
horses in a dozen stables in training for this race, 
and half of them are fancied by the touts. It is no un- 
common thing for six different horses to be tipped for a race 
—and for the six to finish ‘‘ also ran.’’ Between two first- 
rate thoroughbreds, in the desperate final strides towards 
the post, there is no appreciable difference of speed: who, 
pray, could tell us which of the pair would win? 

Mr. Luckman, it seems, has twice ‘“given”’ or 
“napped ’’ the winner of the Derby; and these must ke 
feats extraordinary, for he cannot forget them. Indeed, it 
is with some complacency that he surveys his record: A 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ Successful Tipping,’’ opens thus :— 

“OF course, successful tipping can help a paper, and 
I have to thank the ‘Daily News’ for publishing certain 
figures at the end of two or three racing seasons which had 
been compiled by or for Canon Horsley. These statistics 
were published to show how futile it was for anyone to take 
up betting on horse racing; and then followed, in the order 
of profit or loss, a list of the daily papers and their tips. 

The ‘ Express’ was at the top of the list for three seasons, 

and then the feature in the ‘Daily News’ was dropped. 

It may not be in good taste, but I must say it, as I am only 

going by the statistics of anti-gamblers, but I was the only 

one in one season to show a profit at all, the others all 

coming out at a loss.” 
Let us look into this for a moment; on paper it is grand. 
But is Mr. Luckman suggesting that the ‘“‘ feature ’’ was 
“dropped” in our contemporary because of his brilliant 
achievements as a sporting prophet, or that he fairly 
frightened the Canon from the field? Mr. Luckman does 
not tell us to what these so notable successes amounted. 
Shall we breathe in the reader’s ear that at the close of one 
of his most splendid seasons, after he had been tipping 
furiously from January to December, the result was a net 
profit of about thirty shillings ? 

As to the real and substantial profits of gambling on 
the turf, Mr. Luckman shows us, unintentionally or in- 
cidentally, where they may be found. He conducts us to 
a — establishment in the West-End. Ours are the 
italics. 


“Then there is Jack Hampton, who is connected with 
the largest firm in London, Ladbroke’s, Old Burlington 
Street. The business done by this firm is stupendous. 
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THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
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Policy of Germany,” “ The Old Prussian Army,” and other material 
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Why Britain is at War: the 


Causes and the Issues set out, in brief form, 
from the Diplomatic Correspondence and Speeches 
of Ministers. By Sir EDWARD COOK. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


Modern Germany and the 


Modern World. 3y m. £.sapLer. svo. 
Sewed, 2d. 


The Meaning of the War for 


Labour— Freedom—Country. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 8vo. Sewed, 1d, 
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STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 
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“The lucid account which he gives . . 
been surpassed in any other single work in English.” 
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Profits in one year have been known to be as high as sixty 
thousand pounds! The firm has absorbed many 
established businesses, and the former heads of these have 
thrown in their lot with the parent concern, so that the 
Ladbroke’s of to-day is one big amalgamation, or rather 
absorption. Mr. Bendia is a man of unusual cleverness, 
with the capacity to make and keep a clientéle. His concern 
has even had the enterprise to place a charming lady on 
the rails at some meetings. Here, by the way, a 
most excellent luncheon is served daily for the heads of the 
staff. Every Friday evening, too, after the business of 
sending out accounts is over, there is carte blanche in the 
way of a late dinner at Romano’s, the bills for which all 
go in to Hanover Square.”’ 


There we are! This is what tipping does for Ladbroke’s. 
If, after Mr. Luckman’s innocent disclosure, any reader be 
tempted privily to seek out Mr. Jack Hampton fo 
a little flutter, we would but admonish him of Mr. 
Bendia’s ‘‘ unusual cleverness’’ in keeping clients on the 
hook ; of the daily luncheons, and the weekly blow-out at 
Romano's. And sixty thousands of profit at the tail of it! 

We were to reason for an instant with Mr. Luckman on 
the debasing of the literary currency ; but it may be better 
at once to deck our own columns with a few of his peculiar 
blooms. They shall do the business for us. 


““It was thought better. that some new nom 
de plume would be advantageous.”’ 
“as simultaneously as possible.” 

‘‘Nature’s gentlemen are born, not created by the rub- 
bing together of stony-hearted adversity.” 
‘it was absurd to depute even he.” 

‘Some of them have raised, by being a little better 
placed, a surrounding ‘hillock of sand which in a mist may 
be mistaken for a small mountain of fame, but it may be 
erasable in that hurricane which shall smooth out records 
and make turf memories a simple fetish.’ 

‘** But for life and bustle it is frequently more interest- 
ing to be in the bustle.” 

‘There must be just one more of the man who I bet 
with from the earliest days.” 

“I could see when in Brussels that the best thing, in 
fact the only way of matters being adjusted with regard 
to the horses, was for the matter to be arranged 
personally.”’ . 

““Tt was a serious regret, but there was always the 
satisfaction that I made room for my son, who I have ex- 
plained I had brought on the staff.’’ 

‘The first idea, I think, had been that, in view of 
Queensberry’s inexperience in writing, he should give his 
ideas, and these could be worked up by one of the sporting 
sub-editors, but it was obvious to his intelligence that he 
would be saying things in the paper not at all his own dic- 
tion, whereas by me doing it it would be in regular English 
style.” 
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NEW NOVELS. 


“ Jane’s Career.” By HERBERT G. Daw Lisswr. (Methuen. 6s,) 
“Captivating Mary Carstairs.” By HENRY SypNor HARRISON, 
(Constable. 6s.) 


ApMIRABLY fresh in style and humor is Mr. De Lisser’s 
sketch of the experiences of his black heroine, Miss Jane 
Burrell, in Kingston. We first meet Jane when, as a raw 
girl of fifteen, she is about to leave her native village and 
exchange field work for the delights of domestic service in 
Jamaica, at a shilling a day. The Elder, Daddy Buckram, 
noting that “de Lord has blessed her with a good figure 
and a face,” solemnly exhorts her in the presence of her 
parents to be on her guard “‘ in the very big and wicked city, 
where Satan goeth about like a roaring lion.”” And Jane, 
a well-behaved girl, needs no warning in a community where 
““no one over twelve years of age could pretend innocence, 
and no one did.” When she reaches the city she is dazed 
by the number of houses and people, the bustle of the 
streets, by the cabs and carts and electric cars, and she is 
sharply chidden by her mistress for her awkwardness and 
carelessness in her first ministrations. But the house of 


Mrs. Mason, her mistress, is by no means imposing; it 
turns out to be a little brick and wood single-storey “ affair,” 
of four rooms, while that lady herself is a hard-featured 
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person with a yellow complexion, shrill voice, and self- 
confident air. While Jane is severely treated and 
taught her place by the ladies of the household, Satan 
presents himself in the guise of Master Cyril, a youth with a 
loose mouth and weak chin, who is “a firm believer in his 
own abilities, but up to then—he was twenty-two years of 
age—he had done little more than lose his situations.”’ 
However, Jane shelters herself behind her fellow-servant, 
Amanda, who, as a married woman and church-goer, has a 
tremendous dignity of her own to maintain. The skirmishes 
between the mistress and her servants are narrated with 
a fine enjoyment of feminine tactics. But Jane is not long 
in developing from a raw inexperienced girl to a worldly- 
wise young woman. She soon tires of Master Cyril’s 
ambiguous attentions and of drudging for her ill-tempered 
mistress, and so she runs away and joins a new-made friend, 
Sathyra, with whom she shares a room in a block of build- 
ings. Very few of the young ladies who are employed in 
Kingston businesses it seems can earn a shilling a day, and 
Jane now learns that ‘‘ the inevitable solution, or partial 
solution, of the problem of living for most women was to be 
found in assistance from a friend.’’ The advantage of being 
‘‘ your own woman ”’ is generally recognized in a community 
where marriage is regarded rather as a luxury than anything 
else, and Sathyra is shrewd enough to point out to Jane 
that even married white ladies ‘‘ can’t do as them like, as 
we can. If a lady husband beat her, she have to stand it, 
for if she leave him everybody will talk about it 

but if our ‘friend’ beat us we can send him ‘bout him 
business.’’ The friendliness between the two girls soon 
disappears, however, when Sathyra’s sweetheart, Mr. Samp- 
son, the young carpenter, begins to cast his eyes on Jame, 
who has innocently. attracted his attention. Sathyra’s 
method of ridding herself of Jane is simple enough; she 
picks a quarrel with her, and then lodges a complaint of 
theft against her at the police station. But the detective 
sees it is a trumped-up charge, and public sympathy with 
Jane is expressed in old Father Daniel’s verdict when, six 
weeks later, Sathyra and her ‘‘ beau ”’ fall out: ‘‘ She say 
dat if him ever venture to come back to her place she will 
dash him wid hot water. So y’u see, me child, dat God 
revenge y’u. Trust to Him, an’ leave everyt’ing to Him, 
an’ you will be all right.” Jane in her efforts to “ keep 
herself up ’’ has now to parry the advances of Mr. Cruden, 
the married foreman of the liquor establishment at which 
she works, and she would have succumbed had not Providence 
inspired her to attract the attention of Mr. Vincent Broglie, 
a negro compositor of dazzling parts, who is busily furthering 
‘the rights of labor.’’ Jane gives her hesitating swain 
some sound advice respecting the habit of the Jamaica people 
of saying one thing to-day and doing another to-morrow, and 
the account of Vincent’s rhetorical flights on the platform 
amusingly illustrates the weakness of colored folk for sound- 
ing phrases. However, Jane prevails with Vincent not to 
throw up his good situation and let another man slip into 
his place, so he ‘‘ rats’’ and saves his job on the very 
morning that the rank and file go on strike. And Jane's 
reward is bliss and babies in the nice little two-roomed 
house in respectable Campbell Town, ‘‘.a suburb eagerly 
sought after by those persons of the lower middle-class who 
are blessed with social aspirations.’’ She even, later on, 
attains the crown of legal marriage, at which her virtuous 
parents’ cup overflows. The moral is pointed out in Daddy 
Buckram’s impressive words: ‘‘ Those who have no wedding 
garments cannot be bidden to de feast, but you are bidden, 
and it must meck you’ head feel proud to think that a chile 
of yours keep herself up an’ remain virtuous in spite of the 
tribulations and trials of a city like Kingston, till at last 
she goin’ to married to a gentleman.”’ 


The author of ‘‘ Queed”’ tells us, in a prefatory note, 
that ‘‘ Captivating Mary Carstairs,’’ planned in 1900, begun 
in 1905, finished in 1908, re-written thrice later, and pub- 
lished anonymously in 1911, after several rejections, is 
now republished under his own name. Our only wonder is 
that Mr. Sydnor Harrison should have let the reprint claim 
public attention without apologizing for “ his first effort at 
a long story.’’ For ‘‘ Captivating Mary Carstairs’”’ is a 
good illustration of the crude artistic standard of latter-day 
American fiction. The author possesses undeniable gifts, 
clever observation, dramatic vividness, picturesqueness of 
phrase, but his talent is here seen yoked in the shafts of 
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ACTION FOR LIBEL. 


J. LYONS & CO., Limited (Plaintiffs) 





v, 
LIPTON, Limited (Defendants). 


[% the HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE Mr. Justice 
Sankey, on September 8th, 1914, granted an Interim 
Injunction restraining Lipton Limited, their Agents and 

Servants, from speaking or publishing or writing and 

publishing any words to the effect or of the substance 

that J. Lyons & Co., Limited, or the Directorate thereof 
is composed of Germans, and that by purchasing their 


commodities the public is assisti i 
ties ssisting the ; 
Great Britain. ? © 
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His Majesty the King 
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SELLING 
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Cadby Hall, 
Kensington, London, W. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


THACKERAY’S HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining 

Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout All Floors Fire 

proof, Perfect Sanitation Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, including attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Telegraphic Address—" Thackeray, London,” 





LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 34-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most Centrally Situated. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RsSIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Eafablishment. Handsomely 
furnished and appointed; uninterrupted sea views; lawn-tennis, 


billiards; near pier, golf links; grreee: night porter. Special 
Summer Terms. Illustrated tariff of Manageress. 


SILVERHOW. Boarding Ext. West Cliff Gardens. From 350. week. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 8 guineas weekly. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. | 


CHELTENHAM, 


ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 
Tel. 1071. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett 


H. J. Preston. 
BE. Richard, Manager. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hote! 








EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
te. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2d. 
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I’m off to 
the Front 


do a great service to my country there—carrying 
cheery news to the friends at home. I'm English 
I am (if you will forgive my 
modesty) trustworthy, hardworking and unfailing 


[« off to the front—a regular army of me, I can 


—Cockney in fact. 


in my duty. I'm no bottle-fed pen—I take my 
. . . 7) 

fill unaided, for | am what is called “a self- 
filler.” There are many of me still waiting the 
call to duty on Active Service and I am always a 
welcome ally. | am at your service—command me! 
The W.H‘S. Pen is the original pioneer self-filling pen at a popular 
price. Introduced four years ago—still selling in thousands, Made 
in 72 styles—every hand suited. The nib of 14 carat gold, tipped 
iridium. Every pen guaranteed two years—but — 100% better 
than the guarantee. escriptive leaflet free from the proprietors :— 


W. H. Smith & Son, Kean Sireet, Kingsway, W.C. 


“OF ALL STATIONERS—ONE PRICE 


SES 5’ 





FOLKESTONE. 





DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from either station 
LIVERPCOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


Clayton Square 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 


The most comfortable 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MARGATE. 
QUEEN’S HIGHCLIFFE. Leading family hotel, unique position, 
facing sea; excellent catering.—Tel. ‘‘ Ozone.”’ Leon Aduté, Dir. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
OLDHAM HOUSE and PROSPECT PLACE HYDROS. Ideal 


situation: from 5s. 


MEDSTEAD (Hants). 
ROADLAN DS NATURE CURE, Medstead, Hants, on the Hamp- 
shire Hills. Under the direction of Miss Kate EMIL BEHNKB. Those 
obliged to ABANDON HOLIDAYS and CURES ABROAD should apply for 
particulars of this unique Health Resort. Medically recommended 


Grounds, @ acres. 








SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*"Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTRER’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647 


WARWICK. 
THE “DALE” HOTEL. Temperance. Shakespeare Country. 


WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL Deeside. 
Liverpool. 


Convenient for 


WHITBY. 


LEESHOLME TEMPERANCE BOARDING-HOUSE. 
8. Palframan, Proprietress 
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sensationalism and his plot is ridiculously childish. Of 
course, if the novel is merely designed to tickle the fancy of 
an uncritical audience it will be voted a success, but it has 
little claim to rank seriously as a picture of life. Much 
ingenuity, however, has gone to the dovetailing of the im- 
probable incidents. An aged millionaire, Mr. Carstairs, who 
has separated from his wife, yearning to see his daughter 
Mary again, deputes his nephew, Varney, to kidnap the 
child from her mother’s house in Hunston and carry her to 
New York in his steam yacht, the ‘‘ Cipriani.’’ Varney and 
his friend, Peter Magennis, a millionaire social reformer, 
accordingly start on the quest and duly arrive at Hunston. 
Surprise number one is sprung on us when the kidnappers 
discover that Mary Carstairs is not a child of twelve, but 
a fascinating young lady of twenty-two. Surprise number 
two is disclosed when Varney discovers that he is mistaken 
everywhere for his double, viz., Mr. Ferris Stanhope, the 
popular novelist, who has been chased from the town on 
account of a scandal some years earlier. It so happens that 
a reform movement is now afoot in the boss-ridden town of 
Hunston, and Peter Magennis, by butting in and success- 
fully backing the ‘‘ able, honest, unselfish, public-spirited 
Mr. J. Pinkney Hare,’’ brings down on his friend Varney’s 
head the townspeople’s hostility which has long been bottled 
up for the benefit of the immoral Mr. Ferris Stanhope. In 
this order of ‘‘ dark lantern ’’ plot, not only is the long arm 
of coincidence seen stretching across the pages, but the 
characters obligingly make clean breasts of their motives an: 
actions in the fashion of characters on the operatic stage. 
Quick-change transformations in moral outlook are also 
favored ; beneath the cynical unscrupulousness of the wily 
editor, Coligny Smith, for example, beats the heart of an 
honest seeker after the light. Indeed, when the great fight 
is on and the town gang of toughs are out to lynch Varney’s 
double, Varney’s life is saved by the ‘‘ diabolically resource- 
ful’’ pale young editor. We must, indeed, compliment the 
author on his picture of the seamy side of American jour- 
nalism ; here, at least, he would seem to be writing by the 
card. But it is unnecessary to descant further on the art- 
lessness of ‘‘ Captivating Mary Carstairs.’’ As a piece of 
superior melodrama, the story shows much dexterity of 
manipulation, and if the reader can overlook the improba- 
bility by which the successive dramatic thrills are achieved, 
he may enjoy the ‘‘ bite’’ of the American atmosphere. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


TuoucH panic has long ago departed, one sees no signs of 
returning animation in the City. Of course, there is a little 
Exchange business with New York, Paris, Antwerp, and 
Amsterdam, but there seems to be nothing doing with such 
important centres as Rio and Buenos Ayres The Bill Market 
is also very small—so small that, even after paying for 
Treasury Bills, the banks have more funds than they know 
what to do with. Instead of the gold famine with which the 
City panic-mongers used to threaten us in case of a 
European War, we have this week a record total of gold coin 
and bullion in the Bank of England. The fact is that the 
gold exchanges are in our favor, because all the creditors of 
Great Britain in neutral countries who are not bankrupt 
have to remit interest on the capital which we have exported 
abroad in past years. Ever since the Boer War, Canada, 
Argentina, &c., have been able to draw freely on London for 
more capital whenever the payment of interest became 
onerous. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to note that the 
moratorium which came into force on August 4th is to end 














on October 4th, with a partial extension to November 4th. 
This has made some of the Stock Exchange firms rather 
anxious ; but it is thought that they will be protected, and 
that also some help will be given to British firms with debts 
owing to them from abroad. 


Tue Stock Markets. 

Dealings in securities at “nominal prices’ continue to 
be transacted in Throgmorton Street and in brokers’ offices, 
and, strange though it may appear, the markets where there 
is most freedom are those in rubber, oil, and Kaffir shares. 
In the leading counters of these groups it is possible to deal 
both ways at fairly close prices. Dealings in Consols came 
to a standstill after the news of the North Sea disaster, as 
nobody was a buyer above the minimum price. It appears 
that the minimum price of Consols was fixed upon rather too 
high a basis. A lower level, however, would have necessitated 
lower prices for all the Trustee group. Doubtless, the 
Committee fixed the minimum prices fairly high, because 
they felt that whatever they fixed would tend to become the 
maximum as well. As it is, practically all the stocks for 
which a minimum price has been fixed may be bought at 
4 or 4 above such minimum prices when there is any stock 
on offer at all. Most firms on the Stock Exchange have lists 
of stocks which they want to buy or sell at prices which are 
arrived at by “negotiation,” otherwise haggling; but some 
of them will only buy stock if the seller will in turn buy 
something they want to sell, so that stock dealings are 
returning to a kind of bartering process. A few industrials, 
like Vickers’, Kynochs’, and Birmingham Small Arms 
shares have improved in price, and one had to buy at the 
prices quoted ; but most securities are easier to buy than to 
sell. 

THe German Loan. 

A message from Amsterdam states that the war loan is 
officially reported in Berlin as a great success, as 65 millions 
sterling of Exchequer Bonds and 153 millions sterling of the 
Imperial Loan have been issued. But the method of the 
German Government is to inform the banks how much they 
must subscribe, so that a loan of this sort is bound to be an 
official success. Unless there are large genuine subscriptions 
from individuals, the issue of the loan will merely be another 
expansion and depreciation of the inconvertible paper 
currency. To judge from the Exchanges, it would appear 
that France and Russia, as well as Germany and Austria, are 
financing the war mainly by printing paper currency, which 
they pay out in salaries and wages, and to the contractors 
who supply food, clothing, and ammunition to the army. 


BRAZILIAN SECURITIES. 

Brazil has defaulted upon her external obligations, and 
even an issue of Treasury bills have been renewed with no 
alternative to the holder. A funding scheme as regards the 
coupons on the bond issues is to be announced shortly, but 
beyond that investors in Brazil Government bonds are with- 
out any idea as to the future of their securities. The case 
is very different with the State of San Paulo, one of the 
Federated States of Brazil. The State had £2,000,000 of 
Treasury bills falling due on September 18th, and these are 
to be met in cash by Messrs. J. K. Schréider & Co. The 
coupons on the 5 per cent. loan of the same State, due on 
October 1st, are also to be paid by the London and Brazilian 
Bank on that day. The City of Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
of Brazil, announces, through Messrs. Seligman Brothers, 
that it has the funds in hand to meet interest upon the 5 
per cent. loan of 1904 and the 44 per cent. loan of 1912, as 
well as to pay off the drawn bonds of the latter loan, but 
that it cannot remit them, owing to the absence of exchange 
facilities. LuUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


Income Exceeds £5,500,000. 
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IN THE DIFFICULT TIMES WHICH WILL FOLLOW 
THE WAR the services of educated men and women 
will be urgently needed. 


Now is the time to prepare for this national need. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 

Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B., LL.D., LITT.D. 

Pro- Vice-Chancellor : a. W. H. BRAGG, M.A., 
F.R.S 


Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: ’ PROFESSOR DE BURGH 
BIRCH, C.B., M.D., C.M., F.R.S.E. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL ORGANISATION 
AND LITERATURE. AND PUBLIC SERVICE. 
CLASSICS. PHYSICS. 
ANCIENT yA MODERN | CHEMISTRY. 
HISTOR ZOOLOGY. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. BOTANY. 
EDUCATION. GEOLOGY. 
ECONOMICS AND MEDICINE. 
COMMERCE. AGRICULTURE. 
LAW. ENGINEERING. 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES. 
COAL, GAS AND FUEL INDUSTRIES. 
MINING AND METALLURGY. 
All Degrees open to Men and Women. 
Halls of Residence for Men and Women. 
Officers’ Training Corps. 
Next Session begins Monday, October 5th, 1914. 
Inclusive Annual Composition Fees: 
Arts, £19 lls. 0d.; Science, £27 lls. 0d.; Technology, £31 lls. 0d. 
Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, 
_ The Colecesin, Leeds. , 




















GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH | 
187! 


(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special Subject 
for 1914-15, ‘‘ Architecture”), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, 
‘Browning’s Poetry’’), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
Science, &c. 

The Classes, under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies, are conducted by experienced Tutors of High University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examination. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior P ils and ay studente. 

Principals—Mies Theodora E. C ak and i Biles K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. Nemp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Re-opens er 22nd. — on application. 


ST. 








CHANTRY ‘MOUNT SCHOOL, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 


Headmistress: Miss Estuen Case, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersroox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 
School eae | on September 24th. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 





Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. | 





NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 


A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large | 


Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general] 


education. Home care and comforts. Dastea age country. | 
Rector, Normanton, Stamford. 


Numerous References. 


| 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BrackunHurat, Himpasap, Hastamuexs, B.8.0. 





INSURANCE, 


Prudenti al Assurance. Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - : . - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid ° . : - £100,000,000 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE. 
In view of the expected <gw J of thie College in the beginning 


of 1915, the Executive Board invite applications for appointments 
on its staff as undernoted. 


According to the Constitution of the College, “‘ While no special 
religious tests may be applied, all members of ‘the staff shall be 
professing Christians onl of missionary sympathi es.”” 

An Honours Graduate with teaching qualifications and ex- 
perience, to take the position of Pri neipal. Salary to commence 


with not less than £350 per annum, with free house. 

A Science or a Language Honours Graduate, who would act as 
Warden of the College Hostel in addition to his educational] duties. 
Salary to commence with not less than £300 per annum, with free 
house. 

An Honours Graduate with epecial History 
qualifications. 
annum. 

An Instructor in Agricultute. 

Apply to Hon. Secretary, South African 
Executive Board, Lovedale, South Africa. 
Lovedale, —- 24th, 1914. 


— 


and Literature 
Salary to commence with not less than £250 per 


Salary £250 per annum. 


Native College 
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obviously the best 
family mewspaper  be- 
cause the best families 
read it. This is proved 
by the statements of the 
leading advertisers, in- 
cluding the great West 
End Drapery houses, 
whose appeal is exclu- 
sively to women. Because 
it appeals to the best 
homes, it must appeal 
to your home. 
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Ready September 30th, Lord Roberts’s 82nd Birthday. 


THE LIFE OF 
LORD ROBERTS 


K.G.,, V.C.,, 
BY 


Sir George Forrest, ce. 


Written with the authority and approval of Earl Roberts, 
who has supplied special maerial. 


Eight Photogravures. 





16s. net 





Prince von Bulow, the German Ex-Chancellor, 
recently said:—‘‘ England, out of brutal jealousy, 
fell upon Germany from behind, and has com- 
mitted high treason against the White race.’’ 


READ 


IMPERIAL 
GERMANY 


Prince von Bulow 
and judge for yourself. 


Cheap Cloth Edition. Qs. net 





Instantaneous Success, 


THE SECRET OF 
AN EMPRESS 


The Countess Zanardi Landi 


The Times says :— 


“That the authoress is a daughter of the late Empress 
Elisabeth, born in wedlock, there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt.” 

“ The book is full of drama, and sheds a vivid light on 
many a dark spot in modern Austrian history.” 





Fourteen Photogravures. 16s. net 





The House of Cassell announced 
last week the First important 
Six-Shilling Novel this Autumn. 


THE PRIDE OF EVE 


> 
Warwick Deeping 


Put it on your Library List. 6s. 


is now ready. 





Two Indispensable Dictionaries. 


CASSELL’S NEW 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 


French - English — English-French. Edited by JAMES 
BOIELLE, B.A. Newly revised by de V. PAYEN 
PAYNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d., Half-leather, 4s. 6d. net. Limp- 


leather, 6s, net. 


CASSELL’S NEW 
GERMAN DICTIONARY 


German-English--English-German. Revised and enlarged. 
By KARL BREUL, M.A, Litt.D. Cheap Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 














LONDON: THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 








BEST NEW BOOKS 


| Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
The Story of Bethlehem 


Hospital from its 
Foundation in 1247. 


By the Rev. EK. G. O’Donocuuz, Chaplain. 
more than 100 illustrations. 
net. 


This is the first complete history of the institution, and all 
| its archives as far as 1850 have been placed at the disposal of the 
| author. 


'A Theory of Civilisation. 
| By Suotto O. G. Dovatas. Cloth, 5g, net. 


This book is a study of the rise and fall of the great civilisa- 
| tions of the world. The work contains much matter of interest 
to readers who are endeavouring to solve the inner meaning of 

| the crisis in Europe. 


CHEAP EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK. 


The Evolution of 
Modern Germany. 


By W. Harsurt-Dawson. Cloth, 5g, net. 
‘It is by a long way the most impartial and exhaustive 


With 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 18g, 


| analysis of the economics and political situation in Germany 
| which has appeared in England for several years past.” — 


The Nation 


The Fighting Spirit 
‘of Japan. 


By E. J. Harrison. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s, 
“‘One of the most interesting books on Japanese life and 
customs that we have ever seen.” — The Manchester Guardian. 


THE WAR ON 
GERMANY’S TRADE. 


The British manufacturer considering the question of 
entering the South American market, or the expanding 
of his present trade, can secure valuable information 
in the volumes of the ‘‘ South American Series,” pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

These books are the work of men who have made a 
special study of the country for the purpose of giving 
business men reliable information. 

It is generally recognised that South America offers 
exceptional opportunities for British enterprise. A 
careful consideration of local conditions is absolutely 
essential for success. 


The South American Series. 


Each volume contains one or more Maps and many illustra- 
tions. Bound in cloth, price 10/6 net per vol. 
LIST OF VOLUMES. 

CHILE. By G. F. Scorr Exiturtt, F.B.G.S. 

PERU. By. Rearnatp Enock, F.R.G.S. 
MEXICO. By Recrnatp Enock, F.R.G.S. 
ARGENTINA. By Ww. A. Hist. 
BRAZIL. By Pierre Denis. 
URUGUAY. By W. H. KOEBEL. 
GUIANA. British, French, & Dutch, 


By James Ropway. 


VENEZUELA. 


(Lond.) 
LATIN AMERICA: Its Rise and 


Progress. By F. Garcia CALDERON. 
10. COLUMBIA. By Puanor J. Ever, A.B., LL.B. 
11. ECUADOR. By ©. Recrnatp Evock, F.R.G.S. 
12. BOLIVIA. By Pavut Watix. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. — 


By Lzonarp V. Dat Ton, B.SC. 
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